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PREFACE 


Ever since India entered the industrial field over a century ago, 
industrial labour in the country and its problems have been the subject of 
interest. From earlier emphasis on prevention of exploitation of labour, the 
interest has now shifted to providing them a fair deal and fuller opportu- 
nities. Surveys that bring out true contlitions of labour provide a sound 
base to the present day approacli to problems of laltour in India, in the 
context of planned economic development of the country. 

A detailed survey on a countrywide basis of the working and living 
conditions of industrial labour was conducted by the Labour Investigation 
Committee, appointed by the Government of India in 194'!. The years that 
followed witnessed far-reaching changes in the set-up of the country, its 
basic policies and national objectives. As a result, the well-being of the 
working class came to be recognised as an essential factor in the long-term 
strategy for industrial advance and, in the overall economic stability and 
progress of the country. The adoption of this policy has brought about a 
new awakening in the ranks of labour and has alforded them much relief 
in various directions through legislation and other measures. 


In o.rder to assess the impact of these measures on the industrial labour 
and to make an appraisal of their present conditions, a scheme for a com- 
prehensive Survey of Labour Cotulitions was incorporated in the Second 
Five Year Plan. Its execution was entrusted to the Labour Bureau. The 
Survey was conducted according to a phased programme in 46 industries. 
This report presents data regarding the Artificial Manure Factories covered 
under the Scheme during 1965-66. 

The present Survey differs considerably from similar investigations in 
the past in matters of design, scope and presentation of data. It has also 
certain distinguishing features. For example, it furnishes data separately for 
large and small establishments in various industries, makes a limited study 
of labour cost in relation to the benefits and amenities that the workers now 
enjoy, and provides first-hand information on certain important aspects of 
labour management relations. Attempt has also been made to collect and 
interpret data on certain conventional items in a more meaningful way. 
In the presentation of the data, the effort has been to reduce the informa- 
tion into quantitative terms so as to serve as a benchmark for purposes of 
evaluation of changes at a future date. Recourse to general description has 
been resorted to only where the other type of treatment was not possible. 
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In a Survey of this magnitude, it was but natural that many problems 
had to be faced both in planning as well as execution. Most of these flowed 
from non-availability of up-to-date frames and absence or improper main- 
tenance of records in many establishments. In many cases, the field staff 
had almost to build up the required statistics from various sources. This 
naturally imposed a heavy demand on the industrial managements can- 
vassed and the Bureau is deeply indebted to them for their wholehearted 
co-operation. 1 he co-operation and valuable assistance received from asso- 
ciations of employers and workers. Labour Commissioners as well as Chief 
Inspectors of factories and other Officials of Slate Labour Departments is 
also giatcfully acknowledged. 

riie debt of gratitude that 1 owe to the Central Statistical Organisa- 
tioji and the Chief Adviser of Laclories* for evincing keen interest in the 
Sm\ey and rendering technical advice on various matters is indeed great. 
1 am also thankful to the Employment Division of the Planning Commis- 
sion lor examining the Schedule and Instructions and offering useful 
suggestions. 1 am equally grateful to the Bureau of Labour Statistics, U.S.A., 
Social Survey Division, Ministry of Labour and Social Service, U.K., Econo- 
mics and Research Branch, Departiiient of Labour, Canada, and Labour 
Statistics and Research Division, Ministry of Labour, Japan, whose advice 
was sought on several technical matters. 

1 he primary responsibility for conducting the present round (fourth 
and linal) cif the Survey was ably borne by Dr. j. N. Mc^ngia, Deputy 
Directcji, who gave full weight of his experience this assignment. On 
various statisiical problems arising out of the Survey, the requisite technical 
advice was piovided to him by other officers of the Bureau. 

Ihe preliminary draft of the Report was prepared by Shri A. Ratna 
Rao, Investigator Grade 1 and was linalised by Dr. J. N. Mongia, Deputy 
Diiector with the assistance of Shri 11. B. L. Bhatnagar, Assistant Director, 
who was also responsible lor supervision of manual tabulation of data. Part 
ot tlie data ii biting to Stnvey of Lalmur Conditions in industries covered 
during the lourth round (IDGS-Gb) was for the lirst time tabulated by 
Machine 1 abulation Unit of the Labour Bureau, under the supervision of 
Shri Subir Kumar Gupta, Assistant Director. Sarvashri R. C. Madan and 
D. D. Verma, Computors, assisted in computation of data. The field investi- 
gations were c arried out by Sarvashri R. N. Tiwari, V. K. Lohumi, R. K. 
Pillay, M. P. Kanaujia, George Jacob, K. N. Upadh.yay, R. L. Khosla, A. S. 
Parmar, L. 1). Khanna, L. K. Kanuga, Kha/an Singh, G. S. Kochhar and 
Harjinder Singh, under the supervision of Sarvashri Mah'esh, Chandra, 
P. 1 . Dc'shpandc, B. S. Bhola and R. N. Mondal. To all these I am deeply 
thankful. 

♦Now (Icijlgtiiitod H3 Director (jieiiurul, Factory Advice Service arid Labour IiiHtitutoa. 
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The views expressed in this Report are not those of the Ministry of 
Labour, Employment and Rehabilitation (Department of Labour and Em- 
ployment), Government of India. 


K. K. BHATIA 
Director 


Labour Bureau, Simla 
Dated the 2,Srd December, 1967 
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INTRODUCTION 

The us^e of iferti.li/era for 'iiicrcasiiig agiicullural output has heen 
one of the most significant developments in agricidturc in the recent past. 
Some of the more advanced countries of the world have been able to achieve 
higher yields through the use of fertili/ers in suflicient quantities. Due to 
the greater use of fertilizers there has been a shift in emphasis from ‘exten- 
sive’ to ‘intensive’ cultivation. It has now been largely admittetl that the 
use of chemical fertilizers is the largest single factor for raising agricultural 
production all over the world. 

1.1. Growth and Location of the Industry in India 

Though the fertilizer industry in India is more than a century old, its 
growth really started with the achievement of IndtqMaidence. In the pre- 
Independence period, not much attention was paid in the country to the 
prcxluction and the consumption of artificial manures or chemical fertilizers. 
Small quantities of ammonium sulphate, ofjtaiueil as a by-product of coke 
ovens, constituted the sole prodiu tion. It was, therefore, not very surprising 
that with the total cropped area of over .‘100 million acres, consumption of 
clicmical fertilizers in India, even as late as 19d5, was a mere H,000 tons in 
terms of Nitrogen. I he need for maximising production from land with a 
view not only to wiping out the gap between domestic production and con- 
sumption of foodgrains but also to cater to tlic ever-growing demands 
arising from the galloping increase in population, was Ijrought home during 
the Bengal famine at the end of World War II. 

In India, production of synthetic ammonia for the manufacture of 
ammonium sulphate fertilizer was pioneered in fO.lS by tlic Mysore Chemi- 
cals and Fertilizers at their factory at Belagula near Mysore with installed 
capacities of 5 and 20 tons of ammonia and ammonium sulphate, resjxc- 
tively, per day. I'he next commercial unit was set up at Alwaye in HMo in 
the former Travancorc-f k)chin .State. The Sindri Factory, conceived as early 
as 1944-45, has the distinction of being tlie first one among tlu' State owned 
and State-managed industrial enterprises in India. With the beginning of 
the era of planning, greater emphasis was laid on the use of fertilizers in 
increasing agricultural production. During the First and .Second Plan 
periods, the consumption of nitrogenous fertilizers increased from 35,000 
tonnes in 1951 to about one lakh tonnes in 19513 and to about two lakh 
tonnes in 1961 in terms of nitrogen. The likely consumption at the end of 
Third Plan was estimated to be of the order of 0.60 million tonnes of 
nitrogen, 0.15 million tonnes of PaO.-; (Pho.sphorns Pentaoxide) and 0.09 
million tonnes of K 3 O (Potassium Oxide). Chemical fertilizers arc likely 
to play a key role in increasing agricultural production during the Fourth 
Plan period. The expansion of the production capacity of chemical ferti- 
lizer units has, therefore been accorded a high priority in the industrial 
planning. The Fourth Plan programmes also include the establishment of 
six new fertilizer units at Dnrgapnr, Namrnp. Cochin, Madras, Gorakhpur 
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and Barauni besides expanding ihe three existing units at Namrup, Alwaye 
and rroinbay in the Public Sector, riie number of Artificial Manure fac- 
tories before the beginning of the First Five Year Plan (i.e. 1951) was only 
5G employing about (>,193 persons. By the end of 1964, the number of 
factories had risen to 130 and the number of workers employed therein to 
about 16,200, tlius recording an increase of 132 per cent, over the 1951 
figure in the case of factories and I()2 per cent, in the working force. 
Statement 1.1 shows State wise distribution of Artificial Manure factories 


in India, dining 19()4, and the number of workers employed therein. 

Statement 1.1 

Slale-iuise Distrihution of Artificial Manure Factories in India and Average 

Daily Employment therein During 1964 

State 

Number 

Average 


of 

Daily 


Factories 

Employ- 



ment 

1 

2 

o: 

I . Andhra Pradesh 

29 

1,4.60 


(22-3) 

(9 0) 

2. ABsam . . 

2 

124 


(1C) 

(0-8) 

3. Bihar . . 

1 

4.510 


(08) 

(27*8) 

4. Gujarat 

4 

219 


(31) 

(1-3) 

5. Kerala . . 

14 

2,420 


(10-8) 

(14-9) 

6. Madhya Pradesh 

6 

400 


(3-8) 

(2-6) 

7. Madras 

25 

1,676 


(19-2) 

(10-3) 

8. Maharashtra 

16 

455 


(12-3) 

(2-8) 

9. Mysore 

16 

709 


(11-6) 

(4-4) 

10. Punjab 

1 

1,846 


(0-8) 

(11-4) 

11. Uttar Pradesh 

7 

1,180 


(6-4) 

(7-3) 

12. West Bengal 

11 

1,211 


(8-6) 

(7-5) 

Total 

130 

16,200 


(100 0) 

(100 0) 


Hole Figures shown in brackets are percentages to totals. 

Source : Returns received under the Factories Act, 1948 for the year 1964. 


It will be seen from the Statement (1.1) that the Industry is well 
scattered throughout the (ountry and is shared by all the States except Orissa 
and Rajasthan. From the point of view of number of factories, Andhra 
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Pradesh, Madras and Maharashtra States account for a little over 53 per cent, 
of the total number of factories in the country. As regards the magnitude of 
employment, Bihar occupies the top position accounting for nearly 28 per 
cent, of the total employment in the Industry. 

1.2. Genesis of the Survey 

The first comprehensive survey of conditions of labour in various 
industries in India oti a country-wide basis was conducted by the Royal 
Commission r>u Labour during 1029 — 31. On the basis of its report and find- 
ings, various ameliorative measures were introduced by the Government in 
the field of labour. After a lapse of r>ver a decade, i.e. in 1914, the Govern- 
ment of India appointed another Committee viz., the Labour Investigation 
Committee, to entjuire into the conditions of labour in all important indus- 
tries. The Committee conducted detailed investigations in 38 industries 
during 1944-4.5 and, besides a main report on labour conditions in general, 
published individual reports in respect of various industries. These reports 
provided valuable material for the formulation of labour policy. The years 
that followed witnessed many changes of far-reaching significance. For 
instance, many legislative measures were adopted to improve working and 
living conditions and several sdicincs were etiforced for promoting welfare 
and sfK:ial security of workers. The selling up of the adjudication machinerv 
al.so led to impiovement in the conditions of work and wages in variotis 
industries. Above all, the attainment of Independence by the country in 
1947 gave a new status to the working classes. With a view to evaluating and 
assessing the effec ts of the various measures adopted, the Ministry of l.abour 
and Finployment as well as the Plannitig Commission considered it necessary 
that a fresh comprehensive .Survey of Labour Condiliotis in various indus- 
tries should be conducted. Such a Survey, it was fell would also help the 
Government in obtaining a precise picture of the existing conditions and 
problems of labour for purT>oscs of deciding the future course of action. 
Accordingly, a .scheme for the conduct of a Survey of Labour Conditions 
was included in the Second Five* Year Flan and the Labour Bureau was 
entrusted with its execution. The scheme drawn up by the Bureau envisaged 
to cover 46 industries according to a phased programme in four rounds. 
The Artificial Manures industry was not surveyed as a separate industry 
by the T.ahour Investigation Committee during 1944-4.5, presumably be- 
cause this industry was not an important one at that time. However, since 
the Industry has developed .significantly now and employs about 16.200 
W'Orkers, it was considered desirable to include it in the scope of the present 
.Survey. As such. Artificial Manures indnstrv was covered as one of the 18 
industries during the fourth round of the Survev of l.abour Conditions. 

1.3. Scope and Design 

A note given in the Appendix-I of this Report spells out the details 
relating to the sample design and method of estimation adopted. In view 
of the absence of a complete list of all Artificial Manure factories in the 
country, it was decided that the scope of the .Survey should be restricted to 
factories registered under the Factories Act, 1948. The list of registered 
factories during 1963, which was ii.scd as the frame (except in case of Andhra 
Prade.sh and Maharashtra States for which the list related to the year 1962) 
did not indicate concentration of Artificial ^^arulrc factories in any 
particular region or centre. Hence, no stratification by regions or centres 
was attempted. However, since the past experience of the surveys in other 
industries had shown that wide variations existed in conditions of work, 
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standards of welfare, amenities etc., in the units of different size groups in 
each industry, it was fell that it would be useful to have separate data for 
units of different sizes. It was, therefore, decided that for purposes of the 
Survey, factories engaged in the manufacture of artificial manures should 
be divided into two size-groups — large and small. For this purpose, the cut- 
off point chosen was 1.5.5 which was approximately equal to the average size 
of einploynicnt per factory. 

As regards the sample size, 2.5 per cent, of the large size and 12. .5 per 
cent, of the small .size units w’ere considered to be adequate to yield reliable 
results. However, in the course of the Occupational Wage Survey 19.58-59 
conducted by the Bureau, it was noticed that a large number of sampled 
units could not be canvassed cither because of their changing the line of 
pimluction or because some of them went out of business before -they could 
be canvassed. In order to safeguard against the possible shrinkage of the 
sample size due to the above-mentioned contingencies, the sample size was 
enlarged in the light of the above experience and on the basis of a study 
of closures for the past few years as revealed by the annual list of registered 
Artificial Manure factories. The sampling fraction ultimately adopted was 
.‘{.".5 per cent, for the large factories and 16.6 per cent, for the small ones. 
Statement 1.2 shows the number of Artificial Manure factories together 
with the number of workers employed therein (a) in the frame, (b) in the 
sample and (c) in the sample actually covered. 

Statement 1.2 

Number of Artificial Manure Factories and Workers Employed therein 

m the Frame, Sample, etc. 

Size Group In the Frame In the Sample In the Sample 

Selected Ultimately Covered 

i — t , ~ -**• 

Number Number Number Number Number Number 
of of of of of of 


Factories Workers Factories Workers Factories Workere 


1 


Employed 

Employed 

ICmployod 

O 

4^ 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

1. Largo Factories 


14 

11,834 

6 

7,483 

5 

7,482 





(35 -7) 

(63-2) 

(35-7) 

(63-2) 

2. Small Factories 


102 

3,599 

17 

850 

17 

850 





(16-7) 

(23-6) 

{16-7) 

(23-6) 

3. All Factories 


110 

15,433 

22 

8,332 

22 

8,332 





(190) 

(54 0) 

(190) 

(54‘0) 


Note — ’Figures in brackets are percentages to respective totals in the frame. 

It would be seen from the Statement that the Survey finally covered 
19 per cent, of all Artificial Manure factories which accounted for 54 per 
cent, of the workers employed in the Industry. Since only those factories 
fell in the .sample which featured in the frame and as it was not possible 
to take account of new factories which came into being up to and during 
the period of the Survey, the information given in this Report should be 
tieatcd to relate to the factories which were in existence during the period 
tf) which the frame related (1962-63) and which continued to exist at the 
time of the Survey. 
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The data for the Survey were collected by the field staff of the Labour 
Bureau by personal visits to the sampled establishments. With a view to test- 
ing the schedule and instructions prepared for the Survey as also to impart 
practical training to the field staff, a pilot enquiry was conducted in 
September-October, 1959 before taking up the first round of the main Sur- 
vey of Labour Conditions Scheme in December, 1959. On the basis of the 
experience gained in the pilot enquiry, the schedule and instructions were 
suitably revisetl. However, the schedule used (Appendix-II) for collection 
of the required information in the fourth round differed from that used in 
the earlier three rounds. Since the information pertaining to absenteeism, 
labour turnover, pay periods and earnings was already being collected under 
other schemes of the Bureau viz.. Occupational Wage Survey, Annual Survey 
of Industries etc., it was decided not to collect such information under the 
fourth round of the Survey of Labour Conditions Scheme and hence the 
schedule was revised accordingly. Some minor changes in the block relating 
to Works Committees were also carried out. 

The field investigations were launched in April, 19G5, and completed 
in February, 1966. Hence, the information collected, except where speci- 
fically mentioned should be treated to relate to this period i.e., 1965-66. 
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EMPLOYMENT 

During the course of the present Survey, in order to ensure comparabi- 
lity, the data in respect of employment were collected from the sampled 
establishments as on a specified date, i.e., 31st March, 1965. On the basis of 
these data, the total employment as on 31st March, 1965 in the Artificial 
Manure factories registered under the Factories Act, 1948, has been' esti- 
mated to be about 26 thousand. This estimate, however, differs from the 
statistics furnished under the Factories Act, 1948, according to which the 
total employment strength of such factories was 16,200 for the year 1964. 
'The main reason for the difference between the two figures is that whereas 
the former represents the estimate based on the actual number of persons on 
roll on a particular date, the latter shows the average daily employment for 
the whole year. Besides, certain category of employees, as per details in 
Statement 2.2, were not covered under the Factories Act, 1948, while they 
were included in the above estimate. 

2.1. Compositiofi of the IVorking Force 

2.1.1. Distribution by Broad Occupational Groups — For the purposes 
of the present Survey, the International Standard Classification of Occupa- 
tions, recommended by the International Labour Organisation, was adopted 
and the workers in the Artificial Manures Industry were classified into the 
following categories — 

(a) Professional, Technical and Related Personnel. 

(b) Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel. 

(c) Clerical and Related Workers (including Supervisory). 

(d) Production and Related Workers (including Supervisory). 

(e) Watch and Ward and Other Services. 

Statement 2.1 gives details in respect of the number of workers on roll, 
by occupational groups, as revealed by the Survey. 

Statement 2.1 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Workers* by Broad Occupational 
Groups in the Artificial Manures Industry 
(31st March. 1965) 


Total Estimated Percentage of Workers 

Size Group Number f ' ' ■ I * — »■ i > t M t, ^ ^ 

of Profes- Adminis- Clerical Produc- Watch 

Workers sional, trative, and tion and and 

(Estimated) Technical Executive Related Related Ward and 
and and Workers Workers Other 

Related Man^erial (including (including Services 

Personnel Personnel Super* Super- 
visory) visory) 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Large Factories 


21,289 

IBSH 

0-9 

131 

69-7 

9-6 

2. Small Factories 


4,688 

3-5 


6-5 

78-2 

9-8 

3. All Factories 

• a 

25,977 

61 

M 

11-9 

71-3 

9-6 


'**Covered’ as well as *Not Covered* under the Factories Act, 1948. 
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It inM l)c si'cii Irom the Statement (2.1) that a majority of the working' 
foree in the iiulustr) helonj^ed to the group ‘Prcxhiction and Related 
Workers (including SiipeiAfisory)’, their percentage to the total being nearly 
71. ‘Clerical and Related Workers (including Supervisory)’ formed the next 
important group and accouiited for nearly 12 per cent, of tlie total, followed 
by ‘Watch artd Ward and Other Services’ (nearly 10 per cent.) and ‘Profes- 
sional, 1 echnical and Related Personnel’ (nearly (i per cent.). The remain- 
ing 1 per t ciU. of the workers were ‘Administrative, Executive and Manage- 
rial Per-sonnel'. I'lie proportion of work<‘rs belonging to ‘Watch and Ward 
and Other .Scrviti's’ teas nearh the same in both the large and small facto- 
ries. .\nothei fact worthy, of note is that the j)ercenlages of ‘Professional, 
rechnical .and Related Personnel’ and ‘C'-lerical atid Related Workers (in- 
cluding Siipcrvi.sory)’ were almost double in the large factories as comparctl 
to those in the .small ones. On the other liand the proportion of Adminis- 
trative, Executive and Managerial Staff in small factories was con.spi- 
ciionslv higher than in the large c.stablishments. 

2.1.2. Dist I ihnl ion of IVorhrrs hy ‘Covered’ and ‘\’ot Coiiered' under 
I he Facto)ies Act, 11)18— According to the Factories Act. 1918, a ‘Worker’ 
has been defined as ‘a person employed, directly or through any agency, 
whether for wages or not, in any mannfarturing process, or in cleaning any 
part of the ma< hiiiei y or premises used for a manufacturing process, or in 
any other kind of woik incidental to, or conneded with the maniif.acturing 
process, or the subject of manufat turing pnxess.” Such employees as were 
not covered under the Eaetorics .Act, 19i8, formed ahout 17. a per cent, of 
the total estimated employment in the Industry. Details of workers ‘covered’ 
and ‘not covered’ under the Factories Act in dill'ercnt occupational groups 
ate given in Statement 2.2 


■Sl ATEMENT 2.2 

Kstimated Percentage DhstrihiUion of Workers By ‘Covered’ and ‘Not Cover- 
ed' under the t'artorirs Art, 1918, in the Artifiriaf Manures Industry 

(.^Ist March, 196.5) 


Size Group Professional, Administrative, Clerical and Production Watch and Total 
Technical Executive Related and Related Ward and 
and and Workers Workers Other 

Related Managerial (including (including Services 

Pt‘r.simnel I^orsonnel Supervisory) SiiiKirvisorj ) 

f-~ ^ ^r~ — ^ V — — • — *'■ — — — . — ^ 

fViveriHl Not Covered Not Covered Not Covered Not r’<tvered Not (.\)vered Not 
(.‘ovoroil Covered Covertxl Covered Coverc«l Covered 



1 

3 

3 

4 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1. 

Largo 

Factories 


40-8 

33-.'» 


24 • 4 

7r)-6 

98-2 

1-8 

45 (> 

.54-4 

80-3 

19-7 

2* 

Small 

Factories^ 

90-2 

98 

37- (5 

02-4 

sn-o 

1.5 ( 

90-5 

3 5 

781 

21 -9 

92-6 

7-4 

3. 

.yi 

Faiitorios 

02 - 1 

.37«) 

34-9 

r..»i 

,10 -4 

09-6 

97*9 

21 

.51(} 

48-4 

82-5 

17-6 


It will be .seen from Statement 2.2 that a bulk of the working force 
(ufistituiing about 82..5 per cent, of the total estimated cinploynient, was 
covered under the Factories Act, 1948. The highest percentage (97.9) of the 
employees covered iintlcr the Factories Act, 1948 was in the broad group 
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‘Production and Related Workers’ and the lowest (30.4 per cent.) in the 
group ‘Clerical and Related Workers’. The proportion of the workers 'not 
covered’ was quite high among ‘Administrative, Executive and Managerial 
Personnel’ (6.5.1 per cent.) and 'Clerical and Related Workers (including 
Supervisory)’ (69.6 per cent.). In every group except that of ‘Production and 
Related Workers’ the estimated percentage of the workers ‘not covered’ 
under the Factories Act, 1948, was higher in large factories as compared to 
small ones. The proportion of workers ‘not covered’ und'er the Act in the 
Industry was higher in large factories (about 20 per cent.) than in the small 
ones (nearly 7 per cent.). 

2.2. Employment of Women 

Employment of women, though not uncommon in this Industry, was 
not of significant proportion. The Survey results show that about 49 per 
cent, of the Artificial Manure factories in the country employed an estimat- 
ed total of 1,841 women which constituted nearly 7 per cent, of the total 
workers employed. About 62 per cent, of the total number of women work- 
ers were employed in large factories and the rest in small ones. The statistics 
regarding the employment strength of women and the factories employing 
them are presented in Statement 2.3. 


Statement 2.3 

Estimated Proportion of Women Workers in the Arlifidal Manures Industry 

(31st March, 1965) 


Size Group 


Total 

Number 

of 

Faotoriesf 

Percentage 

of 

Factories 

Employing 

Women 

Total 

Number 

of 

Workers'* 

Percentage 

of 

Women 
Workers 
(of col. 4) 

Percentage 
of Women 
Workers 
to the total 
number of 
Women 
in the 
Industry 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

1. Large Factories 

.. 

14 

60-0 

21,289 

6-3 

61-6 

2. Small Factories 

9 m 

92 

47- 1 

4,688 

151 

38‘4 

3. All Factories 

9 • 

106 

48*8 

26,977 

71 

1000 


'I'ThLs number does not tally with the number of factories in Statement 1 ■ 2. 

The differenoo is due to the fact that certain number of factories was found closed at the 
time of the Survey. 

^'Covered* and 'Not Covered’ under the Factories Act, 1948. 

Of the total women workers, about 76 per cent, belonged to the group 
‘Production and Related Workers (including Supervisory)’. Those employed 
as ‘Professional, Technical and Related Workers’ and ‘Clerical and Related 
Workers’ constituted about 10 per cent, and 9 per cent, respectively. Women 
engaged for ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’ formed only a^ut 5 per 
cent, of their total employment and the rest were employed as 'Adminis- 
trative, Executive and Managerial Personnel’. The proportion of women 
workers belonging to the category ‘Production and Related Workers’ was 
quite high in both the large (62 per cent.) and small (99 per cent.) factories. 
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Women employed on production processes were usually engaged on 
such jobs as loading and unloading, carrying bones to the disintegrator 
and clisintegratcd bones on a grading pan, shifting the dust and also pick- 
ing out foreign materials from the graced bon'es, stitching of bags, cleaning 
and sweeping. 

Excepting a few units where it was reported that women were employ- 
ed l)ecttuse of their suitability for some specific jobs those of stitching of 
bags, collection of ingredients, bottle cleaning, etc., no particular reason 
was advanced by the employers for their employment. However, in one of 
the units in Bihar State, the main reason for the employment of women 
workers for carrying loads on heads was that men folk were not forthcom- 
ing for this job. 

2.3. Child Labour 

None of the sampled units surveyed was found to be employing child 
labour. 

2.4. Tijne-rated and Piece-rated Workers 

Both the systems of payment, i.e., time-rates and piece-rates, were pre- 
valent in the Industry, Statement 2.4, based on the results of the Survey, 
would reveal that payment by time predominated ina.smuch as the propor- 
tion of time-rated male procluction workers was as high as about 97 per 
cent, and the entire women labour was employed on time-rate basis. 

A fact also stands out significantly that the proportion of piece-rated 
male employees was higher in small factories as compared to large ones. 

StA I’EMENT 2.4 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of ‘Production and Related Workers* in 
the ArSifidial Manures Industry by Methods of Payment. 

(.31st March, 1965) 


Size-Group Total Distribution of Peroentago Distribution of Workers 

Number Worker!* into by Sex and Method of Payment 



of Prtj- f- 
duction 
Workersf 

Time- 

rated 

*■ ■" 1 

Pieco- 

ratod 

Men 

A 

A, 

... . ^ 

Women 

A 



' Time- 
rated 

* 1 

Pioce- 

rated 

Time- 

rated 

Piece- 

rated 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

1. Large 
Factories . . 

14,495 

99-3 

0-7 

99-2 

0-8 

lOO-O 


2. Small 
Factories . . 

3,530 

85-8 

14-2 

82-2 

17-8 

100-0 

— 

3. All 

Factories 

18,031* 

96-6 

3-4 

90- 1 

3-6 

1000 

— 


f ‘Covered’ under the Factories Act, 1948. 

•Jt excludes 82 unpaid workers but includes contract labour. 
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2.5. Conhacl iMbour 

The system of employing eontnu t labour was in vogue among small 
units only where the percentage of units employing them was about 35. The 
proportion of such workcis to the total number of workers employed in the 
small units was about 25 per cent. In the Industry, as a whole, only .5 p’er 
cent, of workers wete employed on contract. 

StA I KMENT 2.5 

tlsliinntrd Frrrrnlagr of Facinrivs I'.infiloyin^ Conlrnct Labour in the 

.triifirial Maninr.s Industry 

(.‘list March, in()5) 


Sizi* Group 

Number of 
Factories 

IVreoiitafre of 

Fael Dries 
Kinployinjjj 
(•ontraet 
liabour 

Total Xuinber of 
Product ion 
Workers* in the 
Indu.stry 

Number of 
Production 
Workers 
Employed 
through 
Contractors 

1 

o 

w 

;5 

4 

5 

■- 

— 

■ — - ■■ - 

..... 

— 

1 . liiirgu Fjift(»rii-s . . 

14 


I4,r.77 

- 

2. Sinall Factories . . 

512 

35 S 

3,r)3() 

sso 

(24-t») 

3. .Ml Factories 

10(> 

30 r, 

is,l 13 

8St> 


(4») 

♦Oovorod uiulor Iho 15ictoi'io.<i Act, 15HS. 

Note -Kii'iims witliiii tirackcls in colnimi .1 ui*« percent ajitw t«» those in column t. 


C'ontract laboui was genet ally engaged on suc h jobs as loading atid 
unloading of wagons, lilling the manure in bags, mixing of manures and 
stitching, scaling and stamping the bags. 'The employers contended that it 
was economical and convenient for them to cmplov contract labour c>n 
irrcgtilat and intermittent jobs, although sc^me of the jobs on which 
contract labour was ctnployetl in the industry, as outlined above, ate l)y no 
means of an intermittent or iiregular nature. 

2.(). Sysicni of Rrmiit nirnt 

The most common practice in the Induslty was to iccruit workers 
directly by tbe managements. .About d3 per cent, of the workers in the 
Indttstry had been so recruited — 25 per cent, through I.abour Officers, 17 
pel cent, at the factory gate and the remaining nominal strength cither 
through the Departmental Heads or through existing workers. 

For the recrtiitmcnt of the rest of the workers i.e.. about 57 per cent., 
some other methods had lieen crmployed. For instance, about 38 pc‘r cent, 
of the workers had been rccruiic'd tinough advertisements and alxmt 18 
per l ent, through F.mploymcnt F.xchanges, 


2.7. Em f)lo\tncnl Status 

In the c:our.sc‘ of the .Survey, information w.'is collet led regarding em- 
ployment status of ‘Production Workers' em|)lt)ved directly b\ the manage- 
ments and covered under the Factories .Act, 1918. The statistics so collected 
arc prc'sented in Statement 2.ti, Fiji purjxises of classification of workers into 
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pcrmaticiU, Icinporary, pmbalioncr, badli, tasiml, etc., generally the delini- 
lion as contained in the Standing Orders framed under the Industrial Em- 
pJoyinent (Standing Orders) Act. 1045, or some of the Slate Acts were relied 
upon. However, since these Arts apply to only those establishments which 
employ 100 or more workers, many of the Artificial Manure factories had 
not framed such Standing Orders. In their cases reliaiuc had to be placed 
on tlie version of the managements for the classification of workers. State 
ment 2.5 gives the percentage distribution of ‘Production VVorkos’ em- 
ployed directly and covered under the Factories Act, 1948, according to their 
eni]>loymcnt status. 


S i aikmkn r 2.(> 

Estimated Percentage Oislribulion of ‘Product ion and Related iVorbers' by 
Ein/iloyntenI Status in the Artifidal Manures Indusliy 

(‘51st March, I9(ir)) 


Si/.M (}rou|) Total IVn'ciitago Di^trihuiioii of W'orkiTs into 

XmnlK*r ^ * - - — — a-. .. .. . 

of 

Produc- Poriuii- Teni])o- Itadli'i Approuticivs 

lion rioiit lionors rary Workers - --a. . 

Workers* Workers Workers l*aid Tiipaid 

{employ- 
ed 

directly) 


I 

•2 

3 

4 

r» 

(> 

7 

s 

9 

L IjdLVffQ Factories . . 

1 1,.'»77 

SO- t 

d-ii 

1 - s 

- 

It-.'. 


t) a 

li. Small F;n:loric> . . 


t 

0-7 

.10 2 

- 

12».l 


— 

‘k All Facl'irios 

1 7,22 ( 

7ti- 7 


ti-l 


lt-2 

•> ■> 

tl-A 


*fV>vcred under t lie Kactories Aet, l!)4S. 

It will be seen from the Statement (2.5) that in the Industry as a whole, 
about 77 per cent, of the ‘I’rodiution Woikers’ (employed directly) were 
permanent, alK)ut 14 per cent, casual and nearly (> per cent, temporary. 
Probationers and apjjreniices accounted for the rest. Badlis were not 
employed in any of tlie units surveyed. The proportion of workers enjoy- 
ing permanent status w'as higher in large factories as compared to small 
ones and the proportion of temporary workers w’as higher in small factories 
than in the large ones. 


2.8. Length of Service 

nuring the present Survey, a study of the distribution of workers 
according to their length of service was made in respect of ‘Production 
Workers’ covered under the Factories -Act. 1948. and cmploycjd directly by 
the managements. 1 he data are piesenied in Statement 2.7. 
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Statement 2.7 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of ‘Production and Related Workers* 
Employed Directly According to Length of Service in the 

Artificial Manures Industry 

(31st March, 1965) 

Porcentago Distribut iou of Workers having Length of 
Total Service of 

Size Group Number r“ — ^ ^ — ^ — ^ 

of 

Production Under 1 1 year byoars 10 years 15 years 



Workers* 

year 

and more 
but under 

5 years 

and more 
but under 
10 years 

and more 
but under 
15 years 

and more 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Large Factories 

. . 14,495 

16-5 

18-2 

250 

296 

10-1 ~ 

2. Small Factories 

2,650 

45-4 

41-4 

2-5 

3-2 

7-5 

3. All Factories 

.. 17,151 

21 0 

21-8 

21 5 

25-5 

l()-2 


♦Covered under the Factories Act, 1948, and emplo 3 ’’ed directly excluding unpaid workers (82). 

It is seen that in the Industry, as a whole, about 43 per cent, of workers 
had a service of less than 5 years and only about 10 per cent, had a service of 
15 or more years to their credit on 31st March, 1965. The rest of the workers 
constituted the intermediate groups. As between the factories in the two 
size-groups, the proportion of workers having less than 5 years’ service w’as 
much higher (n'early 87 per cent.) in small factories as compared to large 
ones (only 35 per cent.). 

2.9. Absenteeism 

No information in regard to the extent of absenteeism was collected 
from this Industry during the Survey as the Bureau was already collecting 
information relating to absenteeism under the Annual Survey of Industries 
in respect of permanent and temporaiy ‘Production and Related Workers’ 
and it was expected that the same (ould be utili/cd lor this report also. 
Since the data collected during the Annual Survey of Industries, 1963, arc 
still in the processing stage no use could be made of them in this report. 
However, an attempt was made to obtain a general idea about the measures 
taken, if any, by the management to reduce absenteeism. The Survey re- 
vealed that no special measures to reduce absenteeism had been adopted 
except that disciplinary action for unauthorised absence could be taken 
under the provisions of the Standing Orders wherever sucli Orders had 
been framed. 

2.10. Labour Turnover 

As in the case of absenteeism, only the information regarding the steps 
taken by the managements to reduce labour turnover was collected during 
the present Survey. None of the units visited in the course of the Survey 
had adttptcd any measures to reduce labour turnover. 

2.11. Regulation of Employment of Badli and Casual Labour 

The system of employment of ‘Badli' workers was not in vogue in any 
of the units surveyed but casual w’orkers were ctigagcd in about 31 per cent, 
of the units. Of these, nearly one-third had taken some steps to regulate 
the employment of casual labour by providing them employment in 
rotation. 
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2.12. Training and Apprentidcship 

The Survey has revealed that training and apprenticeship facilities had 
been provided in about 13 per cent, of the Artincial Manure factories in 
the country. Such facilities existed to a greater extent in large factories than 
in the small ones, their respective percentages being 60 and 6. The facilities 
were found to have been provided on an ad hoc basis in about 59 per cent, 
of the factories having such arrangements and in the rest (i.e., 41 per cent.), 
there were regular schemes. Only about 20 per cent, of the units guaranteed 
employment to apprentices after they had successfully completed their 
training. Tlie training Avas generally imparted in such trades or occupations 
as welder, filter, turner, electrician and wireman. The period of training 
varied from factory to factory and occupation to occupation depending 
upon the nature of the trade and the degree of skill required. It ranged 
between six months and three years. 

The remuneration paid to apprentices also varied from unit to unit 
and within a unit from trade to trade. It ranged between Rs. 40 and 
Rs. 275 p.m. but was generally around Rs. 50 p.m. in the initial stages of 
training. 
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VVAOtS AND EARNJNGS 

During the course of the present Survey, no attempt was made to 
collect data on wage rates for individual occupations as well as on wage 
revisions since this information had already been! collected by the lliircau 
under the Second Occupational Wage Survey (1{)63 — 65). 

3.1. Earnings 

1 he data on earnings and pay periods in respect of ‘Production 
and Related Workers’ were also not coUected during the present Survey as 
the same were already available in the Bureau having been, collected in 
connection with the Occupational Wage Survey. Since the data collected arc 
yet being processed it has not been possible to incorporate the same in 
this Report. The data on earnings collected during the Survey, therefore, 
relate to only four categories of workers viz., ‘Professional, Technical and 
Related Personnel’, ‘Adminrstrative, Executive and Managerial Per- 
sonnel’, ‘Clerical and Related Workers (including Supervisory)’ and 
‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’. This information relates to the pay 
period preceding the specihed date i.e., .31s( March, 11)65 and is in respect 
of workers covered under the Factoriis Act, 1948. The data so collected 
appear in! Statement 3.1. 

Si A I E.MF.N i 3.1 

Estimated Average Daily Earttings of Workers* by Broad Occupational 
iiroiips in the Artifidal Manures Induslty 

(31 St March, 1965) 

(Fn Rupees) 


Sizo Croup 

Professional, 

Administrative, 

riorieal and 

Watch and 


IVchniciil ami 

Kxeeiitive and 

Kelateil 

Ward and 


Ilc'latetl 

‘Managerial 

\\"orkers 

other 


Personnel 

TVrsoiinel 

(imhiding 

Services 




Supervisory) 


1 

o 


1 

5 

1 . Largo Factories 

28-08 

10-29 

12-35 

8-28 

2. Small Factories 

11-47 

12- 00 

0-5)0 

3-81 

3. All Factories 

25 •52 

15-04 

10-58 

6-78 


*f.'oveml under I ho Factories Act, IJI+R. 


It will be seen ftoin the above Statement that the average daily earn- 
ings of workers belonging to the group ‘Professional, Technical and 
Related Personner were the highest (Rs. 25.52) and those of ‘Watch and 
Ward and Other Services’ the lowest (Rs. 6.78). Workers belonging to the 
categories ‘Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel’ and 
‘Clerical and Related Workers (including Supcrvi.sory)’ earned on an 
average Rs. 15.04 and Rs. 10.58 per day respectively. The average daily 
earnings of the workers belonging to all the four categories were very 
much higher in large factories as compared to small ones. 

J4 
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riic pay peritKl ior all the lour categories ot workers was a month. 
■1.2. Dearness Allowance 

It was observed that dearness allowance was being paid separately in 
alxjut 40 per cent, of the factories, representing GO per cent, of large and 
47 per cent, of small ones. Of the factories paying dearness allowance as a 
separate connx)nent, in about 47 |>er cent., the rale of dearness allowance 
was linketl to consumer jjtice index numbers and in about II per cent, of 
the factories the workers were getting dearness allowance at a flat rate. In 
the remaining factories (i.e., 12 per cent.), coinbinalions of two or more 
systems of payment (i.e. linking wuth consumer price index number, flat 
rale.s, linking it with income groups and other systems) were prevalent. 

Other Allowances 

y»,!>.l. Production j tneen five Bonus — The SurvcN has re\ealc‘d that the 
system of ])ayinent of procliu lion /incentive bonus existed in only GO per 
(cnt. of large factories constituting about .S per cent, of the factories at the 
Industry level. None of tin* small factories surveyed had any such, system. 
1 he beneliciai ies i.e., teii ‘Production Workers', were paid bonus on 
exceeding the lunins fixed for various jobs. 

.‘1..-1.2, A'/g/// Shift AlUni'fiurc Night shift allowame to workers employ- 
ed during the night shift was being paid in 20 per (ent. of the large and 
12 per cent, of tiu; small factories surveyed, compiising nearly l.‘i per cent, 
of all the factories. 'I he allowame was being paid to ‘Production Workers’ 
otily. 'The rate of payment varied from Ri‘. 0..).") to Rs. 2.50 per night shift 
depending u])on the nature of the job. 

House Rent Allowunee — d he s)stem <)f paying house rent allow- 
ance was not in vogue in this Industry. However, one of the factories of 
the small size group, had paid -this allowance at the rate of Rs, 15 per month 
to only one of its employees belonging Ui the group ‘Clerical and Related 
Workers (iiuluding Supervistny)’ u]> to April. I0G5. 

.‘1.5.4. Transport or ('.oin'cyance Allowame — The Survey results show 
that transport or (onvevance allowance was being paid in only 8 per cent, 
of the factories in the Imlustry. This allowance was ))aitl onlv to ‘Profes- 
sional, Technical ami Related Pcr-sonnel' ajid ‘Administrative, Executive 
and Manageiial Personner (getting Rs. 400 and alx)ve per month). The 
rate of payment varied from Rs. .50 to Rs. 150 per montli for car holders 
and from Rs. 25 to Rs. 100 per month for scooter/ motor cycle holders. 

3.3.5. Other Cash Alhnvanees — Other allowances such as lirst-aid box 
allowance, washing allowance and shoes allow'ance were being paid to a few 
employees onlv in some of the factories. Such allowances were paid onlv to 
‘Prcxluction Workers' and ‘Wat<h and Wartl Stall' in some of the units 
snrvevetl. 

?}/ Bonuses 

3.4.1. Annual The system of paying \ear end bonus was found 

to be in vogue in all the large and 53 per cent, of small factories surveyed. 
On the whole about 50 per cent, of the factories in the Industry w’ere pav- 
ing annual bonus. Of the factories having annual bonus schemes, nearly 
5G per cent, had them on a regular basis and the rest on ;m ad hoc basis. 
In about 78 per cent, of the hu tories, smh bonus was paid at the discretion 
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cf the managements and in the remaining 22 per cent, of the factories, 
voluntary agreements formed the basis of payment. In most of the units 
(i.e. 74 per cent.), all categories of workers were entitled to receive the 
annual bonus, while in some others, the payment was restricted to certain 
specific categories of employees only. The conditions for the entitlement 
to bonus payment varied from unit to unit. In some of the unit.s, comple- 
tion of a period of service varying from one to 12 months during the bonus 
year was insisted upon, whereas in some others, no conditions were 
attached. Similarly, the rate of payment varied from unit to unit and 
.sometimes within the units itself for different categories of workers. In the 
year immediately preceding the Survey, bonus payment ranged between 15 
days’ and six months’ basic wages. 

3.4.2. Festival Bonus — The system of paying festival bonus was found 
in existence in nearly 10 per cent, of the factories in the Industry. Of the 
factories having festival bonus schemes, 50 jx.*r cent, had them on a regular 
basis and the rest on an ad hoc ba.sis. Generally, the bonus was being paid 
to all categories of workers employed directly, though, in a few units, the 
payment was restricted to some specific ( ategories of workers such as clerical 
and supervisory staff, etc. Usually only those employees who had completed 
some specified period of service (generally one year) were entitled to receive 
this bonus. The rate of ]xiyment varied from one month to two months’ 
basic wages in most of tlie units. 'The bonus was being paid invariably in 
cash. 

3.'1.3. Frojil-shoring Bonus — No scheme for the payment of profit- 
sharing bonus was found to be in force in any of the units surveyed. 

3.5. Fines and Deduclions 

I’he Survey results show that only 5 per cent, of the units were impos- 
ing fines on workers. The practice of im])osing fines was not in vogue in 
any of the large factories surveyed. The amount of lines imposed was within 
the limits prescribed by the Payment of Wages Act, 1936. Register of lines 
was being maintained in all the factories where the practice of imposing 
fines existed. Deductions from wages wherever made were in conformity 
with the Pa)Tiient of Wages Act. 



Chapter IV 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


4.1. Shifts 

Information collected during the Survey shows that about .59 per cent, 
of the factories w'cre working one .shift, about 10 per cx*nt. two shifts and 
the rest (about .‘ll per cent.) worked three shifts. Details are given in 
Statement 4.1, 

STAIEMEVr 4.1 

Estimated Percentage of Arlifidial Manure Factories According to Number 

of Shifts (1905-66) 
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It would be seen from the Statement (1,1) that an overwhelming 
majority of large factories (about 80 per cent.) were working three shifts 
daily whereas in the case of .small factories single shift w'orking was found 
to be more predominant as nearly 65 per cent, of such factories were 
working on a single shift basis. 

About 41 per cent, of the factories in the country worked night shifts*. 
The proportion of factories working night shifts was much higher in large 
factories as compared to small ones. Of the factories working night shifts, 
in about 88 per cent, a weekly system of change-over of w'orkers from 
night shift to day .shift and vice-ver.sa existed. The .system of providing 
certain amenities to workers in night hours existed in only 31 per cent, 
of the factories working night shifts. The amenities like free tea, etc. or 
night-shift alhiwancc were being provided to the w'orkers working during 
night hours. 

4.2. tiours of Work 

Since tlie passing of the Factories Act, 1948, the hours of work for 
adult workers have been fixed at a inaxiiiium of 48 per week and 9 per day. 
The Chief Inspectors of Factories have been empowered to grant exemp- 
tion from the above limit of daily hours of work in order to facilitate the 
change-over in any factory. The lindings of the present Surv'ey reveal that 
in none of the sampled factories the hours of work exceeded 9 per day 
and 48 per week. Details appear in Statement 4.2. 

♦For the purposes of the Survey, a night shift was treated a-s the one whoso majority of 
Working hours fell between 10 P.M. and 0. A.iM. 
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STAlli.MKM 

Daily Hours of IVork in llir Artificial Manures Industry ( 1 -(»(>) 
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It will Ik.‘ seen Irom the Staieineiil 1.2 thai an ovet wlielinin}^ iitajoiity 
of the faetories (about .SI per ceni.) worked for nioK* than 7i hours and 
up to « hours a day. The esiiinated percentage of factories where daily 
hours of work were more tlian 7 anti up to was about la. In the 
remaining fattories (i.e., about .i per cent.), the daily hours of work were 
more than S.\ and up to 9. 

As l egards the prat lice in respet t of .spreatl-t)v er anti rest-intervals in 
the Artilicial Manure factories, the data collected appear in the following 
.Statement. 


SlAIEMtNl 4. -5 

Estimated Pertenla}!,e Distribution of Artificial Manure Eactories 
AciordiniJ^ to Duration o/ Sfiread over and Rest-interval, etc. (19(i5-()()) 
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It is cvicU'iil I'roni ilic- Scitcnuni. th;ii p^r cent, of the factories 

had a spread-over of more than 7A and tip lo hours, ")! per cent, more 
than 8^- and up to OA hours and lil ])ei cent, mme than 9A and up to 10.', 
hours. Kest interval was allowed in all hut per cent, of the fatlorics whieFi 
were all large ones. I he duration of rest interval was more than ^ hour 
and lip to one hour in ahoiit .M per cent, of the fac tories in the Industry 
as a whole, less than half an hour in about 18 per cent, more than one 
liour and up to 2 hours in about 20 per cent., whereas in the remaining 
about per cent, of the fac torie.s, it was meue than 2 hours. In those units 
where there was no spc'cilied rest inter\al (about per cent, at the All- 
India level), it was slated that workers could take rest whenever thev 
found time. 

■l.M. Diisl and Fumes 

'The Stirvev rcstills show that there were a few processes giving olf 
consideralile dust in Art ilic ial Manure factories. In fact, most of the 
factories surveyed ((iO per cent.) had reiKirted the existence of such dtisty 
processes as caushing of bone. lime, gioundnut cakes, coal, phosphate, 
screening of super phosphate, etc. -About 78 per cent, of such factories 
had adopted some pretaiUiouary measures to safeguard workers against 
dust hazard which were tisually in the form of either isolation of the dusty 
processes or provision of Icnal and/or general exhaust systems. In about 
10 per cent, of such factories the precautionary measure taken was in the 
form of suppression of dust by water. Dust masks had also been provided 
to workers in about ‘18 |)er cent, of such factories. In some other units, 
the workeis were seen with their mc^uths covered with a piece of doth 
while working. 

Processes giving off fumers. va)K>urs cu' gases such as manufactiiring of 
ammonia, nitric; acid and sulphiirit: acid and oil gasification were being 
carried on in about 18 per cent, of the factories. All such factories had 
taken certain precautionai v meastnes such as installation of Icxal exhausts 
oi general exhausts or isolation of these prcxc'sses from others. 7‘he 
managements of about ‘l.‘l per c:enl. of the factories supplied protective 
equipment such as gas masks and goggles to their employees. 

As regards hotise-keeping in the clepartments where processes giving- 
off dtist, fumes, vapotirs or gases were being carried on, it was average in 
about .52 per cent, of the fac tories, gocxl in aliout ‘’7 per cent,, but unsalis 
factory in the rest. 

4 .1, Seatinfr Arrangements 

Under the factories .Act. lfH8. it is obligatory on the part of the 
managements to provide suitable facility for sitting to all such workers 
as are obliged to work in a standing {position so that they may take- 
advantage of any opix)rtunity for rest which may occur in thie course of 
their work. It was ooserved during the Survey that about 40 per cent, of 
the Artificial Manure factories had made arrangements for sitting. Of 
tho.se not providing such facilities, some maintained that the provision of 
seats would hamper the progress of work and impair the efficicnev of 
workers. A few others advanced the plea that workers could use empty 
boxes /tins /wooden boxes/gunny bags under the shady trees outside the 
work places. Justification given by others for not providing seals was 
based on the nature of work performed, lack of space, etc. 

4.5. Consenmney 

The Factories Act, 1948. has made it obligatory for every factory to 
maintain an adecpiate number of latrines and urinals for the use of its 
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workers. The standards for such arrangements have also been specified in 
the Act. 

In the Industry, as a whole, about 95 per cent, of the Artificial Manure 
factories had provided latrines. The defaulters in this matter were 
only small factories. Of the factories providing latrine, in about 43 per 
cent, the latrines provided were of water-borne sewer type, in about 27 
per cent., of dry-type pan, in about 25 per cent., of water-borne septic tank 
type and in tbe rest, of dry-type bore hole. In about 95 per cent, of the 
factories providing latrines, the.se were permanent structures with plaster- 
ed walls. It Avas further observed that in nearly 92 per cent, of the factories 
the latrines were properly screened to afford privacy. All the latrines pro- 
vided weie having impervious floors. Water taps in or near the latrines 
had been provided in only about 08 |>er cent, of the factories. Separate 
latrines for women workers existed in all the factories having such 
Avorkers. 

T’hc compliance with the law in regard to urinals was found to be un- 
satisfactory as only about 44 per cent, of the Artificial Manure factories 
had made such arrangements. HoAvever, in all such cases, the urinals had 
been properly screened. The main reason advanced by the managements 
for not providing urinals was that, since the workers were using latrines 
for both the purposes, it Avas not considered necessary to make separate 
arrangements. The construction of the urinals was of a permanent type in 
about 88 per cent, and temporary in about 12 per cent, of the factories 
where the facility was provided. In all the factories providing urinals, the 
floors were invariably impervious with plastered walls. 

The number of latrines and urinals, wherever provided, was generally 
adequate in most of the units surveyed. 

4.6. Leave and Holidays with Pay 

Annual leave (i.e., earned leave) with pay is the only leave facility 
which is required to be granted by the employers to their employees as a 
statutory obligation under the Factories Act, 1948. Some of the State Gov- 
ernments have also passed laws for the grant of paid national and festival 
holidays to persons employed in industrial establishments. All other types 
of leave facilities have come into vogue either as a result of mutual agree- 
ments between the employees and the employers or as a consequence of 
adjudication awards. Statement 4.4 shows the different types of leave and 
holidays that the workers in the Artificial Manure factories were enjoy- 
ing at the time of the Survey. 

Statement 4.4 

Estimated Percentage of Artificial Manure Factories Granting Various 
Types of Leave and Holidays with Pay (1965-66) 
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4.6.1. Earned Leave — It is estimated that nearly 87 per cent, of the 
factories in the country were granting earned leave to their employees at 
the time of the Survey. As regards the period of leave, qualifying condi- 
tions and the rate of payment, the managements generally followed the 
provisions of the Factories Act, 1948. 

In order to assess the extent of benefit actually enjoyed by the workers, 
statistics were collected during the present Survey in regard to the number 
of workers who availed of leave during 1964. The findings appear in 
Statement 4.5. 


Statement 4.5 

Estimated Number of Workers Granted Earned Leave with Pay in the 
Artificial Manures Industry (During 1964) 
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Statement 4.5 shows that 70 per cent, of the workers in the Industry 
availed earned leave with pay during 1964. The proportion of workers 
who enjoyed leave was higher (about 78 per cent.) in large factories as 
compared to small factories (about 43 per cent.). Of the persons who 
availed of leave, the largest proportion (23 per cent.) was of those who 
took over 30 days leave, persons taking more than 10 and up to 15 days 
leave being next in order (19 per cent.). 

4.6.2. Casual Leave — Besides earned leave with pay, workers in about 
46 per cent, of the factories in the country (Statement 4.4) were enjoying 
the benefit of casual leave with pay. The proportion of factories allowing 
casual leave to their workers was much higher in the large size gproup as 
compared to those in the small size group. In nearly three-fifths of the 
units granting casual leave, the facility was unconditional while in the 
rest, it was admissible only on completion of some specified period of 
service (3 months’ service, on completion of probation etc.). 

In about 67 per cent, of the units granting casual leave, it was allow- 
ed only up to 10 days in a year, in about 22 per cent., the period of casual 
leave allowed varied from 11 to 15 days whereas in the rest, the period of 
leave was not fixed. Full consolidated wages or basic pay and dearness 
allowance, were payable to the workers for the period of casual leave in 
all such factories. 








Sir/i Ltnvr- Duiiiig ihc coiiisc of the Survey, informutiuii 
remircliiij* sick leave was tolleciccl troin those uuils onl\ where the sick leave 
hicilily was being granlecl by the inaiiageinents irrespective of the fact 
whether they were covered tinder the Kiiiployecs State Insurance Sicheme or 
not The Survey results show that all large and alK>ut 47 ix;r cent, of small 
factories, constituting nearly .f»4 per cent, of all the Artificial Manure 
factories in the country, were allotving the benefit of sick leave to their 
workers. In about 48 per cent, of the units giving sick leave, the periotl 
was restricted to 10 days in a ycai . It was over 10 and up to 15 days in 
about 'I'i per cent, of the fattories and over 1.5 days in about 5 per cent, 
of the factories. In the remaining 11 per cent, of the units allowing sick 
leave to tlieir employees, its duration was not fixed. 

Ill the case of a majority of the units granting sick leave (about 85 
per cent.), normal basic wages plus dearness allowance or consolidated 
wages formed the rate of jjitytnein during the period of such leave. In 
about 10 per cent, of the units, payment during .sick leave was made at 
half the normal rates of wages or consolidated wages. Sick leave was 
generally granted on the production of medical certificate. 

4.(i.4. National and Festival Holidays — The .system of granting 
national and/or festival holidays with pay was found to be wide-spread 
throughout the industry. It is estimated that nearly 97 per Cent, of the 
.Xrtificial Manure factories had the system of granting such leave. How- 
ever, there was no uniformity in regard to the number of days allowed. 
The general practice was to grant up to 10 holidays in a year. Of the 
fa< tf)rics granting such holidays, 21 per cent, allowed up to 5 days, .5.5 
per cent, allowed more than 5 and up to 10 days and the remaining 24 
per cent, allowed more than 10 and up to 15 days. 

Generally, all categories of workers were allowed these holidays. 
However, in a few units, tontract labour and temporary production 
workers were ext hided from the stopc of the Irenefit. No conditions were 
insisted njaon for claiming pay for such holidays in about three-fourths of 
the units. The rest of the units (i.c., about one-fourth) imposed such con- 
ditions as attendance on the preceding and or succeeding working days, 
permanency and minimum on’e year’s service. 

4.7. IVee/ily Offs 

All the factories in the Industry were found to be complying with 
the provision of the Factories Act, 1948, in regard to the grant of a 
weekly day of test to their employees. However, payment for such 
weekly-oIFs was being made in only about 87 per cent, of the units. In 
most of these units, usually all workers were entitled to receive the pay- 
ment except in a few cases where the payment was restricted to monthly- 
rated employees only. 



Chapter V 

WELFARE AND AMENITIES 

The human approach to the problems of industrial labour has been 
increasingly in evidence in all countries, including India, for the last few 
decades. Various Committees and Commissions appointed from time to 
time for enquiring into the working conditions of industrial labour in 
India have never failed to pinpoint the urgency and utility of ameliorative 
measures for promoting the welfare of the workers. Government legisla- 
lion has been tpiick in resjKnise and the various enactments passed have 
gone a long way in improving the lot of the working class. Besides facili- 
ties provided in compliance to the law, there are many items of welfare 
which some of the employers have voluntarily undertaken for the benefit 
of their employees. 

During the present Survey, an attempt was made to assess the extent 
to which the Artificial Manure factories in India had actually provided 
welfare facilities to their w'orkers. Information collected in respect of 
various welfare activities (both obligatory and non-obligatory) is presen- 
ted in the following paragraphs. 

0.1. Drinking Water Facilities 

Suitable arrangements for the supply of drinking tvater were found 
to Ik* existing in all the units surveyed. There was, however, a considerable 
diversity in the ty|>c of the arrangement made as will be evident from 
Statement o.l. 


SlAl'EMENT 5.1 
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It is that in the liidustry, as a whole, about 2i per cent, of 

the factories had only taps, about 20 per cent, only buckets or drums, 
about 15 per cent, only earthen pitchers and the rest had a combination of 
two or more arrangements. Earthen pitchers and buckets were found 
mostly in small factories whereas taps had been installed in Ijoth large and 
small factories. Wherever earthen pitchers were provided, they were found 
to be clean. 

Keeping in view the hygienic considerations, the Factories Act, ]9'18 
prohibits the location of any drinking water point within 20 feet of latrines 
and urinals. It was noticed during the course of the Survey that in about 
10 per cent, of the factories the drinking tvater point was situated wiithin 
the prohibited distance and all of them were small units. 

'Fhc Factories Act, 1948, provides that every factory employing more 
than 250 workers should supply drinking water cooled by ice or other 
effective method during certain specified period of the year. Fhe Survey 
has revealed that all large and small units in the industry were found to 
be supplying cooled drinking water to their employees during the sum- 
mer season though only large factories were under such a statutory obli- 
gation. 

5.2. Washing Facilities 

Section 42 of the Factories Atl. 1948, days down that adetjuate and 
suitable facilities for washing should l)e provided and maintained for the 
use of workers in every factory. It was observed during the Survey that all 
the large and 94 per cent, of small factories, constituting about 95 per 
cent, of all the Artificial Manure factories had provided washing facilities. 
Of the factories having such arrangements about 32 per cent, had taps on 
stand pipes, nearly 19 per cent, wash basins with tap.s, nearly 11 per cent, 
each had troughs with taps and water stored in receptacles, nearly 6 per 
cent, wash basins with taps as well as taps on stand pipes and the rest 
(i.e., 21 per cent.) had made general type of arrangements like tube wells, 
wells, etc. Of the units having washing arrangements, alxjut ()8 per cent, 
supplied some cleansing material like soap, nail brushes, etc. Separate 
washing arrangements for women existed in only about 48 per cent, of 
the factories employing women and providing washing facilities. Of the 
units providing separate washing facilities for women, proper screening 
arrangements had been made in about 89 per cent. 

5.3. Bathing Facilitif’s 

The Factories Act. 1948, does not contain any specific provision relat- 
ing to bathing facilities but it authorises the State Governments to make 
Rules requiring certain ty|>es of factories to provide .such facilities for cer- 
tain categories of employees. Survey results show that about 57 per cent, 
of the factories comprising 80 per cent, of large and nearly .53 per cent, of 
small ones had provided bath rcxnns. Separate bath r<x)ms for men and 
women were provided in 75 per cent, of large factories and 33 per Cent, 
of small ones. About (>5 per cent, of the factories providing bathing facili- 
ties employed women also. Of these*, separate arrangements exi.sted in nearly 
four fifths of the faciories in the Industry iw,, all the large and three-fourths 
of small. Bathing places, wherever provided, in large as well as small units, 
were generally kept clean. 





5.4. Canteens 

Section 10 oi tlie Factories Act, 1948 lays clown that “the State Gov- 
cniments may make Rules requiring that in any specified factory, wherein 
more than 250 workers are ordinarily employed, a canteen or canteens 
shall be provided and maintained by the occupier lor the use of workers.” 
Ihe results of the prc^seiit Survey reveal that all large and none of the 
small factories, \cx>rking out to about 13 per cent, of all Artificial Manure 
factories in the country, were under a statutory obligation to provide can- 
teens for the use of their workers and all of them had done so. In addi- 
tion, about 18 per cent, of the small factories w'hich were not statutorily 
obliged to provide canteens, had provision of canteens and thus the esti- 
mated j>erccntagc of the factories in the Industry providing canteens 
works out to about 29 per cent. In about 27 per cent, of the factories 
having canteens only tea, colfee and snacks were sold to the workers 
while in the rest arrangemeiils existed for the sale of meals as well. All 
such factories where canteens existed w’ere found to have made adetjuaic 
yirangements for the supply of drinking water in the canteens. 

In all small factories having canteens, they were being run by the 
contractors. About 80 per cent, of the canteens in large factories were 
being run by managements and the rest by contractors. Canteen Managing 
Committees were functioning in about 3G per cent, of the factories having 
canteens. I’hc prices of items .sold in these canteens were fixed by the 
Managing Committees. In the rest, the prices were lixed either by the 
contractors or in consultation with the maiiagemenls or Works Commit- 
tees. Nearly 7.‘) per cent, of the units having canteens were paying subsi- 
dies to the canteens. In about 0,3 per cent, of the factories giving subsidy 
the same was meant to meet losses incurred in running canteens and in 
the remaining ‘57 per (cnt. the subsidy was being given to supply articles 
at cheap rates. 

It w.as also found during the course of the Survey that in nearly half 
of the factories having canteens price lists of various items sold, duly ap- 
proved by the managing committees, were displayed in the canteen halls. 

Of the total estimatc'd number of workers (i.e., 18,464) employed in 
.\rtiliciai Manure factories having canteens, 12,011 workers (or about 65 
per cent.) were estimated to be visiting canteens daily. It was .also obsciTcd 
that canteens in all the units w'erc satisfactorily located, their surround- 
ings were clean and they w'cre at .some distance away from the work 
j>lacc. In nearly four-lifths of the factc^rics having canteens the hygienic 
conditions of the canteens were found to be satisfactory while the remain- 
ing canteens left much to be dc.sired. 

a.;). Creches 

1 he Factories Act. I9i8. retjuircs all factories einidoying more than 
.50 women workers to maintain a creche cjf a ])rcscribeci stanefard. 

On the basis of the Survey, it has been estimated that nearly 44 per 
cent, of the Artilicial Manure factories in the country were employing 
women labour (covered under the Factories At:t, 1948). Ilow'ever, since 
the law rc'quiies onh those factories w'hich employ more than .50 women 
workers tc^ maintain a creche, it was found that only about 24 per cent, 
of the factories emplo\ing women were under an obligation to provide 
this facility and nearly one-fourth of them had done so. In all such units, 
clothes, soaps, towels, milk and refreshments were being made available. 
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Some creche staff was also found to have been appointed in each of these 
factories. On the whole, it was observed that creches in* all the factorJes 
having them were maintained in a satisfactory condition and they were 
usually found properly lighted, ventilated and furnished. 

Lockers 

Locker fa< ilities for keeping clothes of the workers were found to be 
existing iti liearly 2.‘5 per cent, of the factories. The proportion of .such 
factoiics was higher among large fatiories (about GO per cent.) than 
among the small ones (about 18 j>er cent.). 

■>.7. Rest Shellers 

The Lactories .\ct, 15M8, lays down that in every factory wherein more 
than 150 workers are ordinarily employetl, adequate and suitable shelters 
or rest rooms should be provided and maintained for the use of workers. 
In the Artilicial Manures Industry, only about 2.S per cent, of the factories 
w'crc obliged to provide rest shelters. Of the.se, about 67 p; r cent, factories 
had actually pro\idcd rest shelters and the rest of them had canteens of 
prescribed standard and hence, it was not necessary for them to main- 
tain a separate rest shelter. For the Industry as a whole, it is estimated 
that about Iti per cent, of the factories had provided rest shelters for the 
U.SC of their workers. 

Rest .shelters whcre\er provided were found to have afforded ade- 
quate protection against had weather and provision for drinking water 
and suitable furniture had also been made therein in most of the units. 
Generally the rest shelters were suflic iently lighted, ventilated and main- 
tained in a tidy condition. 

5.8. Rt'crealion Facilities 

1 he .Survey lias r(;vealed that neaily four fifths of large and G per 
cent, of small fattories had provided recreation facilities to their em- 
ployees. At the all-industry level, this percentage was estimated to be 
approximately Ki per cent. All such factories had made arrangements for 
in-door and outdoor games besides which some cultural activities such as 
dramas, film .shows, religious and social functions were also being organised 
in some of the factories. Radio sets had also been provided in about 17 
per cent, of the factories providing recreation facilities. 

In about two-thirds of the factories, recreation facilities were financed 
solely by the managements who made either regular or ad hoc contribu- 
tions to meet the expenses, Contrifnitions were also being made by the 
workers for the purpose in about 17 per cent, of the factories. In the rest 
of the factories (i.e., aliout 17 per cent.) where such hicilities existed, the 
cost of the above activities was being met from the welfare fund as well 
as nd hoc contributions from the managements. It is note worthy that in 
all tfic small factories providing recreation facilities, the same were being 
financed entirely by the managements. 

5.9. Educational Facilities 

Information collected .shows that at the time of the Survey approxi- 
mately three-fifths of the large facioricrs wau'c* providing ediccational faci- 
lities to the children of their emplovees. None of the small units surveyed 
had any such facility. About .‘1‘1 per cent, of the units providing educa- 
tional facilities were running primary .schools only, about 34 per cent. 



provided schools up to high school standard and the remaining 33 per 
cent, had such facilities up to intermediate standard. In all these schools, 
fee was being charged from the students. Adult education centres were 
not being run in any of the factories surveyed. 

5.10. Medical Facilities 

It is estimated that only about 23 per cent, of the Artificial Manure 
factories in the country, consisting of all large and 12 per cent, of the 
small units, had dispcnsaries/hospitals attached to them. Of these, nearly 
77 per cent, had appointed part-time doctors for the purpose. The remain- 
ing units (nearly 23 per cent.) were found to have fnlUtime as well as 
part-time doctors. It was observed that most of the part-time doctors were 
on duty for only between G and 12 hours a week. Other stall appointed 
in these hospitals/dispensaries generally included compcjunders, dressers, 
mid-wives, nursing orderlies, etc. 

In addition to the above-mentioned units, about 5 per cent, of the 
factories in the industry were found to be having contracts with indi- 
vidual doctors for the treatment of their employees and all these units 
had made ad hoc arrangements foi the purpose. 

Generally, the doctors visited workers’ houses and took care of their 
health and the sanitary conditions within the factory areas. Certifying 
medical fitness of workers at the time of reerruitment, periodic meclical 
check-up were some of the other duties of these doctors. 

It was observed that 35 per cent, of the small factories were employ- 
ing contract labour and in 17 per cent, of these units, the medical faci- 
lities available to them were the same as to the labour engaged directly. 

5.10.1. Ambulance Rooms — Under the Factories Act, 1048, cveiy 
factory employing more than 500 workers is required to provide and 
maintain an ambulance room. The Rules framed by the State Govern- 
ments prescribe the requirements of such rooms. The Survey shows that 
nearly 40 per cent, of large factories (constituting about 5 per cent, of 
all the factories in the indu.stry), were under a statutory obligation to pro- 
vide ambulance rooms and all of them had done .so. In about half of the 
factories providing ambulance rooms, the same were under the charge 
of whole-time doctors and, in the rest, other staff such as nurses, com- 
jx>unders etc., had been engaged for the purpose. 

5.10.2. First aid Boxes — The Factories Act, 1948, lays down that every 
factory shall maintain first-aid boxes at the rate of one for every 150 
workers ordinarily employed. Standards have also been prescribed regard- 
ing the items to be provided in the first-aid boxes. 'Fhe law further re- 
quires that such boxes should be readily accessible to workers during all 
the working hours. 

The Survey has revealed that nearly 87 per cent, of Artificial 
Manure factories in the country, comprising about 80 per cent, of large 
and 88 per cent, of small ones, had provided first-aid boxes for the use 
of their workers. Though it is mandatory that each box should be kept 
under the charge of a trained first-aider, it was found that in only about 
44 per cent, of the units having first-aid boxes, there were trained first- 
aiders. In 80 per cent, of the ca.ses, the training received by the first- 
aiders was under the St. John's Ambulance. 

In 68 per cent, of the factories maintaining first-aid boxes, the con- 
tents of these boxes were found to be complete. In the remaining fac- 
tories, some deficiencies in the first-aid equipment were noticed. It was 
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also seen that in all the factories, where first-aid boxes were kept, they 
were easily accessible to the workers during the working hours. 

5.11. Transport Facilities 

The results of the present Survey show that nearly 8 per cent, of the 
factories, consisting of 20 per cent, of large and 6 per cent, of small fac- 
tories surveyed were providing free transport facility to their employees. 
One of the units surveyed was giving transport allowance to certain em- 
ployees in lieu of transport facility. 

5.12. Other Amenities 

The Survey has revealed that only about 8 per cent, of the Artificial 
Manure factories, comprising 20 per cent, of large and 6 per cent, of small 
units, were running grain shops for the benefit of their enmloyees. The 
foodgrains in these factories w^ere sold at the market rates. It is estimated 
that about 60 per cent, of the large factories had co-operative stores. In the 
small units, however, no such stores existed. Approximately 33 per cent, of 
the large factories were reported to be giving financial aid to the co-op^ra- 
tives. Nearly 69 per cent, of the Artificial Manure factories had provided 
protective clothings to their workers. 

5.13. Housing Facilities 

Estimates show that approximately 28 per cent, of the Artificial Manure 
factories, comprisiing all large and alx>ut 18( per certt. of small units, were 
providing housing accommodation to their workers. Details about the types 
of accommodation provided are presented in Statement 5.2. 

Statement 5.2 

Estimated Percentage of Factories in the Artificial Manures Industry 

Providing House, etc. (1965-66) 

Number of Percentage Percentage of llouaes Gonaistiug of 

Size Group Factories} of < — .a« — 

Factories 




Providing 

Uousos 

On© Room 

Two ’.‘J Three 
Booms 'll Rooms 

Four 

Booms 

More 

than 

Four 

Booms 

1 


2 3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

1. Large 
toriee 

Fao- 

• m 

14 100-0 

44-0 

38-1 

14-7 

3-1 

0-1 

2. Small 
tozies 

Fao- 

• # 

92 17-7 

37-1 

7-2 

44-3 

11-4 


3. All Factories 

106 28-5 

43-0 

37-6 

15-2 

3-2 

0-1 


It would be seen from the Statement (5.2) that, of the total houses pro- 
vided about 44 per cent, were one-room tenements, nearly 38 per cent, two- 
roomed, about 15 jper cent, three-roomed and the rest (i.e., about 3 per 
cent.) consisted of four or more rooms. 

In about 63 per cent, of the units providing houses all the employees 
were given rent-free quarters and in the remaining 37 per cent, of the units, 
rent was being charged from all the allottees. 

In most of the units providing houses, one-room accommodation was 
made available to ‘Production Workers’ and -Watch and Ward’ staff. 
Housing accommodation provided to Supervisory, Clerical and/or Admi- 
nistrative staff generally comprised two rooms or more. Almost all the 
houses were pucca built. 
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It has been estimated on the basis of the Survey that of the total of 
21,434 workers covered under the Factories Act, 1948, employed in the 
Artificial Manures Industry in March, 1965, only 6,211 had been provided 
houses by the employers. I'he percentage of such workers was nearly 35 
for the large factories and 4 for the small ones. For the Industry, as a whole, 
the corresponding percentage was 29. 

Slaiement 5.3 

Estimated Percentage of Workers Allotted Houses in the Artificial Manures 

Industry (1965-66) 


Size Group Number of Number of Percentage 

FaotorioH Workera of Workers 
Employed* Allotted 
as on Houses 

31-3-65 


1 2 3 4 


1. Large Factories .. .. .. 14 17,005 35-2 

. Small Factories .. .. .. 92 4,339 4*1 

. All Factories .. .. 100 21,434 29-0 


♦Covered under the Factories Act, 1948. 



Chapter VI 
SOCIAL SECURITY 

Before Independence, industrial workers in India enjoyed only a limit- 
ed measure of social security. It was mainly through the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act passed by the Central Government and the Maternity Bene- 
fit Acts enacted by the State Governments. Since Independence, there has 
been considerable enlargement of the scope and content of social security 
benefits, mainly as a result of enactment of the Employees’ State Insurance 
Act, 1948 and the Employees’ Provident Funds Act, 1952, as also to a 
certain extent as a consequence of adjudication awards, etc. The following 
paragraphs describe briefly the position in this regard in the Artificial 
Manure factories as revealed by the Survey. 

6.1. Provident Fund Schemes 

The results of the Survey show that provident fund schemes were in 
existence in about 74 per cent, of Artificial Manure factories in the country. 
These comprised all large and about 71 per cent, of small factories 
surveyed in the country. Of these, in nearly 9.S per cent, of the factories, the 
provident funds had been set up under the Employees’ Provident Funds 
Scheme framed by the Government of India in 19.52 and consequently, the 
rate of contribution, conditions of eligibility, etc., were the same as laid 
down in the Scheme. In the rest of the units, some other provident fund 
schemes were in existence. The rate of contribution by employees was 
generally 6;}^ per cent, of their basic wages and dearness allowance and an 
equal sum was being contributed by employers. 

An estimated number of 15.2 thou.sand workers in the Industry, i.e., 
about 71 per cent, of the total number employed were members of provident 
fund schemes on March 31, 1965. Details about the percentage or factories 
having provident fund scheme.s, etc., are given in Statement 6.1. 

Statement 6.1 

Estimated Percentage of Artificial Manure Factories having Provident 

Fund Schemes, etc. (31jt March, 1965) 


Number of Perconta,«?e Percontaj?o (of col. 3)' Total Percentage 
Si*o Group Fact'orios of Facto- of Factories Number of of Workers 

riea having Workers* who were 

having r - — <- — ^ Employed Members 

Provident as oii of the 





Fund 

Schemes 

EmployeeB* 

Provident 

Fund 

SohomoR 

Other 

Sohomes 

31-3-65 

Provident 
Fund 
Schemes 
(of col. 6) 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

1. Large Factories 


14 

100-0 

100-0 


17,096 

77- 1 

2. Small Factories 

. • 

92 

70-6 


8-3 

4,339 

46-7 

8. All Factories 


lOfi 

74-6 

■B 

6-9 

21,434 

70-9 


♦Covered under the Factories Act, 1948. 
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6.2. Pension Schemes 

With the exception of only one small factory no other factory surveyedt 
was found to be having any pension scheme for its employees. In this fac- 
tory all workers who had put in a minimum of 30 years’ service were en- 
titled to a pension. The Scheme was regular and the rate of payment was 
the average basic pay during the last 5 years. 

6.3. Gratuity Schemes 

In the Artificial Manures Industry, the system of paying gratuity was 
prevalent only to a limited extent, the all-India percentage of factories pay- 
ing gratuity to their employees being only about 36. The proportion of large 
factories paying gratuity was found to be higher (about 80 per cent.) than 
that of small ones (about 29 per cent.). 

Gratuity was payable to workers on retirement, voluntary resignation 
or termination of service by employers on grounds other than misconduct 
and to their dependants in the case of death of workers. In’ most of the 
units paying gratuity (i.e., about 86 per cent.), there were regular schemes 
and in a little more than four-fifths of such factories, all workers were en- 
titled to gratuity benefits. "1 he rate of payment generally varied from 1.5 
days’ to one month’s wages for each com|>lctcd year of service. The period 
of qualifying service was found to vary from unit to unit but it generally 
nainged between 10 and 15 years. 

On the basis of the data collected during the present Survey, it has 
been e.stimated that 68 jx;rsons in the Artificial Manures Indu.stry received 
gratuity during the calendar year, 1964. 

6.4. Maternity Benefits 

Legislation providing for payment of maternity benefits in cash for 
certain periods before and after confinement, granting of leave and certain 
other facilities, etc., to women employed in factories, exists in almost all 
States under the various Maternity Benefit Acts passed by the State Gov- 
ernments. However, where the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme has 
been put into force, the employers’ are absolved of their liability under 
the concerned Maternity Benefit Act. Data collected during the Survey 
indicate that in 47 per cent, of the factorie.s, 52 claims for maternity bene- 
fits were made and accepted for payment by the employers, during 1964. 

6.5. Industrial Accidents 

The Workmen’s Comj>ensation Act, 1923, as amended from time to 
time, and the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948, provide for payment 
of compensation to workers who are injured on account of accidents aris- 
ing out of and in the course of employment. Provisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1923, were applicable, at the time of Suivey, to all 
factories excepting those covered under the Employees’ State Insurance 
Scheme. 

Information was collected during the Survey in respect of the number 
and nature of accidents that occurred in the sampled units. On the 
basis of this information, it is estimated that 1,036 workers were involved 
in accidents during 1964 which works out to an oveiall accident rate of 
58 per thousand. 'The details of accidents per thou.sand workers, based 
on the estimate of average number employed during the year 1964, by 
nature of accidents are given in Statement 6.2. 
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Statement 6.2 

Estimated Proportion of Workers Involved in Accidents by Nature of 
Accidents in the Artificial Manures Indushy 

( 1964 ) 


Size Group Percentage Estimated Number of Workers Involved in Total 

of Average Accidents per 1,000 

Paotorjes Daily Workers Employed Resulting in 

where Numi^r , — . — 

Accidents of Workers 



were 

Reported 

Employed 

(1964) 

Death 

Permanent 

Disability 

Temporary 

Disability 


1. Large Factories 

.. 1000 

13,745 

0*5 

0-3 

68-2 

68-9 

2. Small Factories 

35-3 

4,161 



10 

20-4 

21-4 

3. All Factories 

43*8 

17,906 

0-4 

0-4 

67- 1 

57-9 


It will be seen from the above Statement that, during the year 1964, 
accidents took place in nearly 44 per cent, of the ArtiBcial Manure fac- 
tories. It is significant to note that whereas accidents were reported from 
all the large factories surveyed, they were reported from only 55 per cent, 
of the small factories. The number of workers involved in fatal accidents 
was, however, negligible. Those involved in accidents resulting in perma- 
nent disability also formed an insigniheant proportion. By far the largest 
number of workers involved, i.e., about 57 per thousand employed, was 
in minor accidents causing temporary disability. 

6.6. Occupational Diseases 

During the Survey, only one large factory reported some cases of 
occupational diseases. However, no case of occupational disease in respect 
of which compensation was payable was repoittcd during the calendar year 
1964. 



Chapter VII 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Duiing the Sui-vey, information was collected in respect of some im- 
portant aspects of industrial relations in the Artificial Manures Industry 
and the findings are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

7.1. Industrial Disputes 

Data pertaining to industrial disputes in the Artificial Manures In- 
dustry were not collected during the course of the Survey since the same 
were already being received in the Labour Bureau. Such information in 
respect of the number of disputes in the Artificial Manures Industry and 
consequent loss of man-days since 1959 is given below: — 

Statement 7.1 


Number of Disputes Resulting in Work Stoppages, Workers Involved and 
Man-days Lost in the Artificial Manures (Fertilizers) Industry* 


Year 


Number of 
Dispiitesf 

Number of 
Workers 
Involved 

Number 

of 

Mandays 

Lost 

(OOO’s) 

1 


2 

3 

4 

1069 

• V 

3 

69 


1960 

• # 

1 

76 

X 

1961 

• • 

— 

— 

— 

1062 

• • 

1 

103 

X 

1063 

• • 

— 

— 


1064 

• • 

6 

10,133 

233 


• • 

4 

4,713 

27 


'^Labour Bureau, (Indian Labour Statistics 1004 and 1966). 
f Tbese include both strikes and lookouts. 

ILess than 600 man-days. 

It would be seen from the above Statement that more or less peaceful 
conditions prevailed in the Industry during the period 1959 to 1963 
and a very few number of workers seem to have been involved in disputes. 
However, during the years 1964 and 1965 the labour situation did not re- 
main ;peaceful and there was a considerable loss of working time. It is 
reports that in 1964 and 1965 this loss was mostly due to disputes relating 
to differences between union and management receding implementation 
and interpretation of Awards of Industrial Tribunal, demand for re- 
instat^ent of dismissed workers, payment of wages, increase in dearness 
allowance, provident fund facilities, etc. 

S.3 
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7.2. Trade Unionism 

Infoniiation collected during the Survey shows that workers had orga- 
nised themselves into trade unions in about 59 per cent, of the Artificial 
Manure factories in the country. As between' the two size groups, unions 
were found to be existing in all large and 53 per cent, of small factories 
surveyed. It is estimated that in the Industry, as a whole, about 68 per 
cent, of the workers were members of trade unions. The details regarding 
the extent of trade unionism in the Artibcial Manures Industry are given 
in Statement 7.2. 


Statemenf 7.2 


Estimated Percentage of Artificial Manure Factories whe.re Workers were 

Members of Trade Unions, etc. 

(1965-66) 



Size Group 


Number of 

Percent- 

Number of Number of 

Percent- 



Fact orit‘8 

apro of 

Workers* 

Workers 

age of 





Factorio • 

as on 

who 

Factories 





where 

3l-3-6i, 

M’ere 

where 





Workers 


Members 

Trade 





were 


of 

Unions 





Me?nl>ers 


Trad© 

(some or 





of Trade 


Unions 

all) were 





Unions 



Recog- 

nised 


t 


2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

1. 

liargo FactorioB 


14 

100^ 

17,090 

12,253 

(71*7) 

100 0 

2. 

Small Factories 


92 

.'>3*0 

4,339 

2,245 

(51-7) 

88-9 

3. 

All Factories 

• • 

108 

59-2 

21,4.34 

14,498 

(67*0) 

91-4 


♦<3ovorod uiidor tlio Factories Act, 14*48. 

jVfrfe -Figures within brackets in column .5 are percentages of workers who wore members 
of trade unions to the total number of workers covered under the Factories Act, 1948, on the 
specified date. 

In about 78 per cent, of the factories all the trade unions were regis- 
tered and in another 4 per cent., only some of the trade unions were re- 
gistered. As regards multiplicity of trade unions in the Industry, in about 
74 per cent, of the factories having trade unions, there was only one union 
and in the rest, two unions were found functioning. In all large factories, 
the unions had been accorded recognition by the managementsi (State- 
ment 7.2). Recognised trade unions existed in 89 per cent, of the small 
factories also. For the Industry as a whole it is estimated that about 91 
per cent, of the trade unions had been recognised. 

The trade unions, wherever they existed, were discharging some 
functions mainly with the object of promoting the interests of the workers. 
It was observed during the Survey that about 93 per cent, of the unions 
in! Artificial Manure factories were helping their members in securing 
claims under various Labour Acts; they comprised about 71 per cent, of 
the unions functioning in the large factories and all in the small ones. 
About 10 per cent, of the trade unions in the country were giving finan- 
cial assistance to distressed members and 14 per cent, provided some wel- 
fare facilities. None of the unions was running any adult ^education centre. 
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7.3. Collective Agreements 

During the course o£ the Survey, information was collected in respect 
of collective agreements concluded in the sampled units since 1956. It is 
estimated that about 39 per cent, units (comprising GO ix:r cent, of large 
and 35 j>er cent, of small factories) in the Artificial Manures Industry in 
the country had concluded collective agreements since 1956. The collec* 
live agreements covered a wide range of subjecls such as rate of bonus 
payment and workers entitled to it, fixation of grades of pay, employment 
of casual labour, dearness allowance, construction of cpiartcrs, perma- 
nency of workmen, nightshirt allowance, shoe allowance, supply of uni- 
idrnis, grievance procedure and settlement of disputes through joint 
consultations, etc. 

7.4. Standing Orders 

With the enactment of Industrial Kmployment (Standing Orders) Act, 
1946, it has become obligatory for all factories employing 100 or more 
workers to frame Standing Orders for regulating such matters as classifica- 
tion of workers, intimation of periods and hours of work, holidays, termi- 
nation of employment and redress of grievances, etc. 

It is estimated that alx>ut 34 per cent, of Ariilicial Manure factories 
(comprising all large and aljout one-fourth of small factories) in the coun- 
try were under a statutory obligation to frame Standing Orders. Of these, 
only 54 per cent, of the factories had fulfilled their obligation under the 
law. While all the large size units had framed the required Standing 
Orders, only 25 per cent, of the small units had met the legal obligation. 

SlAIKMENT 7..3 

Estimated Percentage of Artificial Manure Factories xuliere Standing Orders 

were Franied, etc. 

(1965 66) 


Size Group 

N’uiulior of 

Pon:out.age of 
Fartorios 

Percentage of 

Ptsrcoiitage of 

Percentage of 

Factories 

Factories 

Fact ories 

Factories 



which had 

under 

w hero 

where 



Framed 

Statutory 

Standing 

Standing 



Standing 

Obligation 

Orders w ere 

Orders 



Orders 

to Frame 

Framed (of 

were 




Standing 

Orders 

column 4) 

t'ertiriod 

1 

O 

3 

4 

<1 

() 

1. Largo Factories 

14 

1000 

1000 

100 0 

80 0 

2. Small Factories 

92 

17-6 

23-6 

2.3 0 

UK) 0 

•3. All Factories 

loa 

28-5 

33-0 

r>4-.3 

00*7 


It will be seen from the Statement that in about 91 per cent, of the 
factories. Standing Orders had been certified. 

Standing Orders in about 91 per cent, of the factories covered all 
workers whereas in the remaining about 9 per cent, only ‘Production 
Workers’ were covered. It is noteworthy that in all the small factories 
having Standing Orders, all categories of workers were found covered. 
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7 . 5 . Labour and Welfare Officers 

Labour and Welfare Officers in industrial establishments serve as a 
useful link between employers and employees and help in establishing 
healthy contacts between the two. With the enactment of the Factories 
At;t, 1918, it has become obligatory for every factory employing 500 or 
more workers to appoint a Welfare Officer. 

I’he Survey has shown that only about 5 per cent, of the factories com- 
prising 40 per cent, of large and none in the small si/.c group, were under 
a legal obligation to appoint Labour/ Welfare Officers. All these factories 
had complied with the requirements of law. In addition, some of the fac- 
tories though not under statutory obligation had also appointed Labour/ 
Welfare officers. I hus nearly 8 {>er cent, of the factories in the Industry, 
as a whole, Inul appointed Labour ami /or Welfare Officers. 

I'hesc Officers had a wide range of activities and were found to be 
performing all such duties as are prescribed in the Rules framed under 
the Act. Securing redress of workers’ grievances and maintenance of harmo- 
nious relations between the management and workers were some of their 
important fuiutions. I'hey were also advising the managements in regard 
to matters connected with the proper implementation of various lalx>ur 
laws. Organisation and supervision of labour welfare and recreation acti- 
vities also formed a part of their duties. In all the Artificial Manure 
factories where Labour Officers were appointed, they were reported to be 
appearing before the rribnnals, etc., on behalf of the managements in 
cases of industrial disputes. 

7.6. Works or Joint Committees 

Ihoiigh as early as l‘).S0, the Royal (amnnission on Labour had 
strcs.scd the need and importamo of Works/ Joint Committees for provid- 
ing rccogni.sed means of consultation between the managements and tvork 
men ami thus creating ionditions foi the elimination of sourtes of frictioti 
and inculcating a greater sense of responsibility and interest among 
workers and managements, it was not till the enactment of the Industrial 
Disputes Act. 1947, that any positive step was taken by the Government 
of India for the setting tip of Works or joint Committees in the country. 

'The Survey results liave shown that about 54 per cent, of the Arti- 
ficial Manure factories, comprising all large and 24 per cent, of small 
units were under a legal obligation to set up Works Committees and of 
the.se al)out two-fifths had done so. It was, hotvever, noticed that such 
Committees were actually in existence in nearly IS per cent, of the fac- 
tories. The.se included those units also which, though under no statutory 
obligation, had constituted such Committees, The main reason for not set- 
ting up these Committees, in units where it was obligatory, was reported 
to be that neither the managements nor the workers had felt any need for 
the .same. It was also observed that in alxiut 71 per cent, of the units hav- 
ing Works Committees not a .single meeting had been held during the 
twelve month jiericHl ending 51 .5-6.5. Nearly 15 per cent, of the units held 
only up to three meetings during the same period and the rest met more 
than six times. All factories having Works or Joint Committees w^ere found 
to be giving equal representation to employers and employees on these 
Committees. 
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7.7. Production and Other Committees 

Production Coiiiuiittces were found to have been set up in only 1^ 
per cent, of the Artificial Manure factories. I'he main functions of the 
Production Comiiiiltees were to advise on mailers relating to production 
and to ensure better upkeep and care of machinery, etc. Some units had 8»ct 
up Workers’ Safety Committees. To this category belonged only about S 
per cent, of all Artificial Manure factories in the country, comprising JiO 
per cent, of large and 6 per cent, of small ones. 'I'he main functions of 
such Committees were to l(K>k into the causes of accidents in the factory 
and finding out ways and means to prevent them. 

7.8. Grievance Procedure 

With the enactment of the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) 
Act, 194(), it has become compuLsory for all factories employing 100 or 
more workers to frame Standing Orders prescribing, inter-alia, the proce- 
dure to be followed for the redress of workers’ grievances. As stated else- 
where in this Chapter, about 28 per cent, of tlie Artificial Man'ure factories 
in the country had framcxl Standing Orders and thus, had a provision 
for the settlement of grievances of their employees. No other factory had 
a prescribed grievance procedure. 

According to the prevailing practice in most of the units, grievances 
were usually taken to the supervisors or departmental heads in the fi>st 
instance. If the workers were not satisfied with the decisions at this level, 
the Welfare Officer or the Personnel Officer, wherever appointed, was 
apprtiached. Most of tlie grievances were rctlressed at this stage as the con- 
cerned officer conducted an enquiry before giving his decision. If, how- 
ever, a satisfactory settlement was still not reached, the matter was taken 
to the manager whose verdict was normally binding. In some of the units, 
the union could take the grievance to the State Lalnnir Commissioner. 

7.9. Association of Workers with Management 

The Survey has revealed that f>nly one factory (belonging to Public 
Sector) constituting about S per cent, of the Artificial Manure factories 
in the country had introduced some schemes for associating workers with 
the management. I'he Joint Management Council came into existence as a 
result of a settlement reached between the workers and the employer. I'he 
Council consisted of ten members .5 members each representing the workers 
and the company. 



Chapter Vllt 
LABOUR COSl' 

itii'orniation pciLaiiiing to labour cost was collected from sampled 
establishments during the comse of the present Survey in respect of the 
enijiloyces covered under the factories Act, 1948 and receiving less than 
Rs. 400 per month as wages, d’his was in pursuance of the decision taken 
Ijy the Smdy (iroup on Wage Costs appointed by the Ministry of Labour 
and Ernployinent in lOaO. The t:n({uiry [x^rtaining to labour cost was model- 
led oil the lines of the Slutly of Labour Costs in the European Industry, 
made by the International Labour Ollice in 195G, with such modifications 
as were consitlereil necessary in the light of peculiar conditions in India. 
I'or instance, in view of the fact that in India wages arc paid on the basis 
of days instead of hours, data were collected in respect of man-days in- 
stead of man hours. Similarly, it was found in the course of the pilot en- 
(juirv that, except for a few units, separate records of premium payments 
made for leave or holidays or for da\s not worked, were not maintained 
and hence these were dropped as separate items anti recorded under ‘basic 
wages’. Certain additions were made in the list either on the basis of the 
decisions t)f the Study Group, referred to above, or to elitrit separate in- 
formation on some of the items on which empltiycrs have to incur ex- 
penses under labour laws in force in the country, f.g., lay-off, washing 
facilities, retrenchment tompensalion, etc. 

The fourth and the last round of the present Survey started in April. 
19G5 and endetl in Eebruary, 19Gt>. With a view to maintaining compara- 
bility of tlata and ensuring uniforniity, it was intended to cxdlect informa- 
tion. as far as |x)ssible. for one continuous pericnl of 12 months. Xhc field 
stall were asked to collcx t the data relating to the calendar year 1964. In 
case it was not feasible to collect inforniation for that period, they were 
asked to collect the dat.i lot the latest available ]>eriod of 12 months for 
which information was available subject to the condition that a major 
period of calendar year 1964 (at least 6 months of the j>criod) was covered. 
The available data show that it was pc^ssible to collect information from 
most of the sampled establishments for the calendar year 1964. Therefore, 
the information given below should be treated to relate to the yciir 1964. 

8.1. I-ahour Cost, per Worked 

Data in respect of man-days worked and the wages of the workers 
were collected for the above-mentioned period. Further, expenditure in- 
cuiTcd by the employers on various welfare and social security measures, 
sid)sidy services, etc., leprc-senting the cost incurred by the employers on 
lalxnn* was also recorded in the course of the Survey. Based on the above, 
the average lalxnir cost per man-day has bt?en worked out and is given irt 
Statement 8.1. 

"I'hc overall labour cost per man clay worked in the Artificial Manures 
Industry has been estimatcxl at Rs. 9.7(). It is also seen that the large fac- 
tories had spent much more on lalxjur as cxnnpared to the small factories. 

8.2. Components of Labour Cost 

Statement 8.2 shows the distribution of the labour cost according to 
major heads under which the data were collected. 
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Statement 8.1 

Eslhnalrd Labour Lost Per Man-day Worked in the Artificial Manures 

Industry 

(1964) 


Size Group 

Labour 
Cost per 
Ufan-dav 
Worked 
(In Rs.) 

1 

2~ 

1. Jjarge Factories 

2. Small Factories 

3. All Factories 

11. 10 

4*64 

9.70 


Statement 8.2 


Estimated Labour Cost Per Man-day, Worked by Main Components in 

the Artificial Manures Industry 




(1964) 



(In Rupees) 



Premium 

Bonufios 

Other 

Payments 
in Kind 

Size Group 

Wages 

Pay for 
Over-time 
and Late 
Shifts 


Cash 

Payments 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

1 . Large Factories . . 

7*68 

(68-28) 

0-37 

(3-31) 

0-31 

(2-79) 

0-22 

(1-96) 

— 

2. Small Factories . . 

3-97 

0-04 

0-11 

0-03 

0-01 


(87-63) 

(O-O.'i) 

(2-36) 

(0-69) 

(0-24) 

3. All Factories 

6-81 

0-30 

0-27 

0-18 

* 


(70-21) 

(3-07) 

(2-76) 

(1-84) 

(0-02) 

. , . 

. 

. . . 



,, 





Social Security 

Subsidiee 

Coat of 

Some 

Others 

Total 


Contributions 


running 

Other 



Size Group 

^ 4 


Welfare 

Payments 




Oblige- Non- 


Centres 

Belated to 




tory obli- 



Labour 




gatory 



Cost 



1 

7 8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IS 

1. Largo Factories 

0-62 * 

11-46 

0-01 

0-26 

0-27 

11-10 


(6-62) (0-02) 

(13-18) 

(0 05) 

(2-31) 

(2-48) 

(100-00) 

2. Small Factories 

0-10 0 01 

0-13 

— 

0-02 

0-03 

4-64 

Is 

(4-32) 1 (0-20) 

(2-77) 


(0-42) 

(0-62) 

(100-00) 

3. All Factories 

0-63 * 

1-18 

* 

0-21 

0-22 

9-70 


(6-49) (0-02) 

(12-14) 

(0 05) 

(211) 

(2-30) 

(100-00) 


* Less than Bo. O-OOS. 

NtJte — ^F^ures within brackets arc percentages to total. 

8.2.1. Wages — component comprised basic wages (including dear- 
ness allowance), incentive bonus and attendance bonus received by em- 
ployees. In the cour.se of the pilot enquiry, it was found that most of the 
employers did not ntaintain separate records of payments made for the days 
L/Bkl>)l7lDofI,B— r> 
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aciiially worked and for leave and holiday periods. Consequently, the amount 
of basic wages and dearness allowance recorded included the sum paid for 
the days worked as well as not worked but paid for. 

It would be seen from the Statement (8.2) that ‘Wages’ accounted for 
about 70 per cent, of the total labour cost in the Industry. This proportion 
was higher in small factories (88 per cent.) than' in the large ones (about 68 
per cent.). Statement 8.3 gives the break-up of the ‘Wages’ into various 
sub-groups, tiiz., basic earnings and incentive bonus. 


Sl’/VIEMENT 8.3 


Estimated Break-up of ‘Wage Cost’ by Components 

(1964) 


(In Riipoes) 

Size tcroiip 


Battic 

Inoentiv’ei 

' Total 



Wages 

Produc- 




and 

tiou 




DearnoBfl 

Bouns 




Allowance 





(or 





Consolidated 





Wages) 



1 


Ci 

** 

3 

4 

1 . Large Factorion 


iryi 

006 

1-m 



(09-27) 

(0-73) 

(100 00) 

2. Small Factories 


3-07 

- — 

3-97 



(100. 00) 


(100-00) 

3. All Factories 


0-77 

004 

0-81 



(99-37) 

(0-63) 

(100-00) 


Notfi — ‘Fi^^uros within brackets aro iiwoejitagos. 


It is evident from the above Statement that about 99 per cent, of the 
cost under the item ‘Wages’ iclated to basic wages and dearness allowance 
only, the rest (about one per cent.) being incurred in the shape of incentive 
Ixnuis. None «)f the Artificial Manure factories surveyed had incurred any 
expentliturc on account of payment of attendance bonus. 

8.2.2. Premium Pay for Ox>erlime. and Late Shifts — Utider this group, 
only the premium part of pay for overtime work, late shifts, work on holi- 
tlays, etc., was recorded. This was represented by an amount received by 
the workers in addition to their normal pay. k’or instance, if a worker re- 
ceived one and a half times his normal wages for the overtime w'ork, the 
extra amount, i.e., one-half was recorded against this item. The normal 
wages were includixl under the group ‘Wages’. 

I’he premium payment for overtime work and late-shifts accounted for 
a small proportion (about 3 per cent.) of the total labour cost per man- 
day worked (Statement 8.2). It varied from Re. 0.04 per man-day worked 
in small factories to Re. 0..37 per man-day w'orked in large factories. 

8.2.3. Bonuses — Payments made in the form of festival, year-end and 
tny other bonus were recorded tinder this group. It would be seen from 
Statement 8.2 that in Artifuial Manure factories this item constituted 
about 3 per t ent, of the total labour cost per man-day worked. 
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Further break-up of such bonuses shows that the year-end (annual) 
bonus accounted for about 99.8 per cent, of the total expenditure incurred 
on bonuses. The only other item, tinder the group ‘Bonuses’ on which some 
expenditure was incurred by the employers, was festival bonus though its 
contribution to the group was rather insigniheant. 

8.2.4. Other Payments in Cash and Kind — Other cash payments were 
those wl ‘ch were made regularly such as house-rent allowance and some 
ad hoc o ex-gratia pa)'inents made to workers. Payments under this group 
accounted for alnmt two per cent, of the total labour cost. Such payments 
were more in large units than in small ones. 

Payments in kind related to such items as distribution of sweets and 
fuel. Its share in the total laltonr cost was negligiWc (about 0.02 per cent.). 

8.2.5. Soaal Security Contributions — ^The expenses incurred by em- 
ployers on various social security measures constituted one of the elements 
of labour cost. Since the employers were statutorily obliged to undertake 
some of the social security measures, separate data were cmlected in respect 
of expenditure incurred on obligatory and non-obligatory social security 
contributions. The combined cost on account of this component worked 
out to Re. 0.5.‘l |K‘r man day worked or aliont 5..5 per cent, of the total 
labour cost. 7'his expenditure was higher in large factories as compared to 
that in the small ones. Statement 8.4 shows the estimated cost of social 
security contributions under each item for which information was 
collected. 


Sl VTT.MENT 8.4 


Estimated Cost of Social Secutily Contributions per Man-day Worked in 

the Artificial Manures Industry 


(1964) 


(Til Rupees) 


Size Group 


Obligatory 

Provident Retrench- Compensa- Employees’ OompoiiHution 
Fund ment tion for State for 

Compensa- Lay- Insurance ^ ~*- 

tion off Oontribu- Employ- Occupa- 

tion ment tionnl 
Injury DiseascH 


1 


Maternity 

Benefits 


1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 8 

1. Largo 
Factories. . 

0-49 

(78*85) 

t 

0*10 

— (16*02) 

* 

(0*64) 

(0-18) 

2. Small 

Faotories. . 

* 

0*13 

(66*84) 

0-01 

(3-57) 

0*05 

--- (28*57) 

* 

(1*02) 

♦ 

t 

3. All 

Faotories. . 

0*43 

(78*01) 

* 

(0*19) 

0*09 

(17*10) 

* 

(0*76) 

— • • 

t 
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Statemeni- 8.d — contd. 


Obligatory Non- Total for Percentage 

^ .A ^ obligatory Obligatory of Social 

Si*« Group Dependants Other Gratuitv Total and Non- Security 

Allowance Social obligatory Gontribu- 

Programme tions to 

the Total 
Labour 
Cost 


1 9 

10 11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1. Largo 

FactorioB . . 

003 

0-62 

* 

0-62 

5*64 

2. Small 

Factories.. 

(4-33) 

(100 00) 

0-19 

0-01 

0-20 

4-62 

3. All 

Faotoriea. . 

0-02 

(100-00) 

0-53 

* 

0-.53 

5-61 


(3-95) 

(100-00) 





* I^ess than Re. 0-005. 
t T.es8 than 0-005 per cent. 

Note — 'Figures within brackets are percentages. 


As the Statement (8.4) show.s, the expciuliture incurred by the em- 
ployers on non-obligatory social sccui ity contributions was virtually insigni- 
ficant. The major item of expenditure in respect of obligatory social security 
contributions was employers’ contril)ution to provident fund which alone 
accounted for Re. 0.42 per man-day worked or ai)out 78 per cent, of the 
total cost on such contributions. The next important item was Employees' 
Slate Insurance Contributions which accounted for about 17 per cent, of 
the total labour cost on obligatory social security contributions. The major 
portion of the remaining per Cent, of the cost was attributable to 
expenses on gratuity. 

8.2.(). Subsidies — Cost to employers for providing certain facilities and 
services to workers and their families was collected under this head. The 
facilities listed were Medical and Health Care, Canteens, Restaurants and 
other Food Services, Company Housing, Building Funds, Credit Unions 
and Other Financial Aid Services, Creches, Educational Services, Cultural 
Services (e.g., Library, Reading Rooms, etc.). Recreation Services (Clubs, 
Sports, etc.). Transport, Sanitation (at work places). Drinking Water Faci- 
lities. Vacation Homes, etc. The net amount spent, including deprecia- 
tion but excluding any capital expenditure, was recorded. In the course of 
the Pilot Enquiry it was noticed that in most of the cases, either employers 
did not maintain any records separately for the above-mentioned items or 
expenses related not only to persons falling within the scope of the Study 
but also others. Hence, the field staff were asked to obtain estimates, 
w’herever such statistics were not available separately, for the above-men- 
tioned items, and/or for the employees covered by the Study only. In the 
latter case, estimates were made on the basis of the proportion that the em- 
ployees coming under the scope of the Study formed to the total number 
of employees. Statement gives details in respect of the cost on subsidies 
incurred by thp employers in the Artificial Manures Industry. 



SiArKMENr 8.5 


Lslimated Cost of Subsidies per Maii-day Worked in (he Artificial Manures 

Industry 

(1964) 

(In Rupees) 


Size Group 

Medical Cantoons Reslau- Oompiany Greches Building Rocrca- 

Trans- 


and 

rants Housing Funds tion 

port 


Health 

and 


Services 



Caro 

Other 






Food 






Services 




1 

2 3 

4 5 

6 

7 8 

0 

1. Ijargo Factories 

0-35 0 10 

* 0-37 


0-00 

0 07 


(24- 26) (6-77) 

(0-07) (25-00) 

(0-21) 

(6-22) 

(4-78) 

2. SiuftU Fat^tories 

001 002 

0*02 0t)l 


. _ ♦ 

002 


{10-32) (12-70) 

(18-25) (8-73) 


t 

(11-00) 

3. All Factories 

0-28 0-0« 

0-01 0-20 


007 

OtHj 


(23-06) (6-88) 

(0-43) (24-72) 

(0-17) 

(6-12) 

(4-03) 

Size (troiip 

Sanitation 

fMnkiiig 

Kducailonal 

rullimil 

(Vedit 



Water 

Services 

Services 

rni< >iis 






etc. 

1 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1. Large Factories 

0-16 

0-05 

0 17 

4i 

♦ 


(11-21) 

(3-14) 

(11-41) 

(0-14) 

(0*07) 

2. Small Factories 

0-0* 

« 


* 

, 


(31-75) 

(2-38) 


t 


3. All Factories 

O-l* 

0-0* 

013 

« 

* 


(11-73) 

(3-14) 

(11-22) 

(0*00) 

(6-07) 










Size Group 

Washing 

Vai^at iou 

Other 

Telal 

Percent agi^ 

Facilities 

Homes 

Family 

Services 


of Suhsidies 
to the Total 





viz. 


Labour 




Hath room 


Cost 

— . — — 



- - 

— 


— 

1 

ir> 

10 

17 

IS 

10 

1. Large Factories . . 

0-10 

_ - 


1-40 

13-18 

(6-63) 



(UK) -00) 


2. Small Factories . . 

O-Ol 

* 

* 

013 

2-77 

(3-07) 

t 

t 

(100 00) 


3. All Factories 

0-08 

« 

* 

i-fs 

12 14 

(6.54) 

t 

t 

(100 (MO 



♦Less than R<‘. 
f Less than 0 • ()05 per cent. 

Note—Vigyma within lirackets are percent ages. 
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'Hic cos>l of siil)sitlic.s j)ci luun-duy worked ainouiilcd to Rs. 1.18 coii- 
sliluting 12.1 pci cent, of the total labour cost. 'File projKirtioii of this ex- 
penditure was higher in laige factories. 

The main item of cx|>enditurc was (lompaiiy Housing which account- 
ed for 2*1.7 |x.‘r cent, of llic total cost on subsidies. Medical and Health 
Care came next and formed about 24.0 per cent, of the total cost of subsidies. 
Other items of expenditure were Sanitation (11.7 per cent.). Educational 
Services (11.2 per cent.). Canteens (6.9 per cent.). Washing facilities (G..'> 
per cent.). Recreation Services (0.1 per cent.), Ti'ansport (4.9 j)er cent.). 
Drinking Water (.i.l per cent.) and Restaurant and Other Food Services 
(0.4 per cent.). Contributions towards Credit Unions, Creches and Cultural 
Services, etc., accounted for a negligible proi>ortion of the total labour cost. 
Ab.solutcly no expenditure was reportecl to have bec'n incurred on 
Ikiilding Punds. 

8.2.7. Direct Bene.fils — Direct lienefits arc those benefits which are paid 
by the employers directly to the bcneficiaiy without any intermediary or 
ctxternal agency er.g., payment made on birth, death, marriage, etc. Survey 
results show that no expenditure was incurred by employers on this item. 

8.2.8. Some Other Paymenl.s llehUed to Labour Cost — Under this 
group, exi>enses relating to on-the-joli m'edind services and I'ost of re- 
cruitment and remuneration paid to ajiprentices incurred by the emp- 
loyers were recorded. 4 he total cost incurrctl on account of all these items 
amounted to Re. 0.21 |>cr man-day workeil (Statement 8.2) at the all-India 
level. 

8.2.9. Others — Under this head, only those expenses which could not 
lie grouped under any of the heads or sub-heads of the labour cost items 
w'ere recorded. They related to the cost incurred by the einployci's on 
account of protective clothings and pay of welfare ollicers. 'Fhe total cost 
iiu;urred oiK account of all these items amounted to Re. 0.22 per man-day 
worked (Statement 8.2) at the all-industry level. 



ChaI'ter IX 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

At the beginning; of the First Five Year Plan, tlieie were only Tili regis 
tered Artificial Manure factories in the country employing about 6,19‘i 
workers. By 1901, the number of factories had increased to 130 with an 
average daily employment of Ki.liOO, thus recording a rise of nearly 132 per 
cent, iti number and 1(32 per cent, in employment. 

riie data collected in the course of the Survey show that on 31st March, 
19(35, the estimated total number of persons employed in the Industry w^as 
25,977. Of these, nearly 71 |)ei cent, were ‘Prodndtion atid Related 
Workers’ 12 |>er cent, u'erc ‘Clerical and Related Personnel’, about 10 per 
cent, were engaged on ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’, about (3 per 
cent, were Professional and 'Fechnical Stall and (he rest (about I per cent.) 
belongetl tt) the .Adniinistj ative and Managerial gionp. 

I'he Survey has further revealed that tlie working force in the Industiy 
<onsisted mainly of men (about 93 per cetit.) and the remaining 7 per cent, 
wire women. C3iild labour w'as totally absent. Nearly 97 per cent, of the 
‘Production Workers’ were time-rated and the rest were piece-ratetl. Con- 
tract laboin was found employed in about 31 per cent, of the factories. I’he 
system of recruitment was direct for about 13 per cent, of the w'orkers in 
llie Industiy. Recruitment through advertisement accounted for about 38 
per cent, of employ ees. 

.\l)out 77 per cent, of the directly employed ‘Production Workers' in 
the Industry were permanent, about (3 per cent, temporary and nearly 11 
j)er cent, were tasual W'orkers. Probationers and apprenti<es accounted for 
the rest. *1 he .system of employing 'hadlis' was not in vogue in any of the 
.sampled units. 

It is estimated that about 13 |>cr <ent. of the direitly cmployetl ‘Pro- 
duction Worker’s in tlu; .Artificial Manures Intlustrv luul less tlian 5 years' 
service to their credit on 31 si March. 19(3(3; about 22 per cent, o years’ or 
more but less than 10 vear.s’ and ncarlv 10 per cent, had put in 15 years’ 
and more service. 

None of the units visited in (he <our.se of th<; .Survey had adopted any 
special measures to check absenteeism and labour turnover. 

Only about 13 per cent, of the Artificial Manure factories in the coun- 
try were providing training and apprenticeship facilities. However, the 
training w'as imparted on an ad hoc basis in about 5‘t per cent, of the fac- 
tories while there were regular sc hemes in the reiuainiiig 41 per cent, of 
factories. 

The average daily earnings of the workers belonging to ‘Professional, 
I'echnical and Related Personnel’ and ‘Administrative, F.xeciitive and 
Managerial Personnel’ were about Rs. 25..52 and Rs. 15.04 respectively dur- 
ing March. 19(35. ‘GlcTic al and Rc4ated workers’, on an average earned 
Rs. 10.58 |X“r day and ‘W;itch and Ward Stall’ Rs. (3.78 per clay. 

Nearly 49 per cent, of the Artificial Manure factories surveyed paid 
separate dearness allowance to their workers and in 47.3 per cent, of such 

4 .'> 
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units, dearness allowance had been linked to the Consumer Price Index 
Numbers. Production/Incentivc bonus, night-shift allowance, house rent 
allowance and transport allowance were also being paid in some of the 
factories. The practice of paying annual bonus was in vogue in nearly 59 
per cent, of the factories in the Industry. Of the factories having annual 
bonus schemes, nearly 50 per cent, had them on a regular basis and the 
rest on an ad hoc basis. The system of paying festival bonus was found to 
exist in nearly 10 per cent, of the factories. 

Nearly 59 j)er cent, of the Aitilicial Manure factories were Avorking 
one shift a day, about 10 per cent, two shifts while the remaining factories 
(about 31 per cent.) had three shifts. Night shifts were being worked in 
about 3G per cent, of the Artificial Manure factories, llic system of pro- 
viding certain amenities like fice tea. etc., to workers working during night 
hours, existed only in 31 per cent, of the factories working night shifts. In 
none of the factories surveyed the hours of work exceeded 9 per day and 48 
per week. A regular system of ti’ansfcrring workers from one shift to the 
other existed in about 88 per cent, of the units having more than one shift. 
The period of rest interval in about .51 per cent, of the factories ranged 
Ijetwecn 3/-1 hour lo 1 hour during day shifts and spread over di<l not 
exceed 10} hours in any unit. 

It is estimated that approximately 9.5 per cent, of the factories had 
provided latrines, though the type of ai rangements made varied from unit 
to unit. All the defaidting units were snudl-.sizc factories. .Separate latrines 
for women workers existed in all the factories having .such workers. Compli- 
ance with the law in regard to urinals, was not as good as in the case of 
latrines since only 44 per cent, of the factories had made such arrangements. 
The number of latrines and urinals providetl Avas generally adequate in 
most of the units. 

Nearly 87 per cent, of the units were found to be granting earned 
leave to their employees in accordance Avith the provisions of the Factories 
Act, 1948. Data collected regarding the number of Avorkors who availed of 
leave show that nearly' 70 jK*r cent, of the workers had enjoyed leave dur- 
ing the year 19(»i, nearly one-fourth of them having enjoyed more than 30 
days’ leave. 

The system of granting casual leave with pay was found to be in 
vogue in about 4(> per cent, of the factories in the country. In nearly three- 
lifths of the units granting casual leave, the facility Axas unconditional 
whereas, in the rest, it Avas admissible only on c.'omjdetion of some specified 
period of service. In about 67 per cent, of the units granting casual leave. 
It was allowed only up to 10 days in a year. About 54 per cent, of all units 
in the Industry were reported to be granting sick leave to their employees. 
The .Survey has akso shown the existence of a wide spread practice of 
granting national and/or fe.slival holidays with pay. It is estimated that the 
practice existed in nearly 97 per cent, of the factories. "I’he number of 
holidays granted in a year ranged from up lo 5 to oA'er 1.5 days though a 
majority of factories (.55 |>er cent.) alloAved such holidays from 5 to 10 days. 
Almost all the Artificial Manure factories in the country were giAung a 
weekly day of rest to their employees and in about 87 per cent, of them the 
same was with pay. 

Drinking water facilities, in the form of Avater taps/buckets/carthen 
pitchers, existed in all the Artificial Manure factories surveyed during the 
Survey. In 10 per cent, of the Artificial Manure factoricsi the drinking 
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water j^iiit was situated within the prohibited disiancc Crom the latrines 
and urinals. Washing facilities were available in all the large and 91 per 
cent, of small factories, constituting about 95 j>er cent, of Artificial Manu- 
re factories. Bathing facilities existed in about 57 per cent, of the factories 
surveyed. 

Canteens were found functioning in ail those establishments which 
wei'e under a statutory obligation to do so with arrangements for sale of 
tea, coffee and snacks and even meals in some of the units. About 80 per 
t ent, of the large factories having canteens were being run by managements 
and the rest by contractors. In all small factories having canteens, they were 
being run liy the contractors. Canteen Managing Committees were fimc- 
lioning in about 50 per cent, of the factories liaving canteens. The prices 
of items sold in these canteens were fixed by the managing committees. In 
the iciuainitig units, the prices were fixed either by the cxmtractors or in 
consultation with the manageinenls or Works Commtltees. In nearly 82 
per cent, of factories having canteens, the hygienic conditions were found 
to he satisfactoiA. It w’as found that only 24 per cent, of the factories tniip 
loving women were under an obligation to provide creches and nearly 
onc'fourth of them had gone so. Of the small number (alxmt 25 per ctiil.) 
of factories recjuircd to provide rest shelleis, about two-thirds had actually 
<lone so. 

Rc'crcation facilities foi workers, existed in alx>ut 80 per cent, of 
large and (i per <c*nt. of small factories, constiluLing about Hi per cent, of 
Artificial Manure factories at tlur AU-liulia level. As regards the type of 
facilities provided, besides in-door and/or out-door games, some cultural 
activities such as dramas, film shows and religious and .social functions were 
also being organised in some of the factories. In about ()(> per cent, of the 
factories, reercalion facilities were financed by the managements. Contri- 
butions were being made by the w’oikcrs for llie purjiosc in about 17 per 
cent, of the factories. As regards educational facilities, it was found ll)aL 
they were available in about tiO per cent, of large and none of the small 
establish UK Ills surv<*vcd and in all these units, fee was lieing (barged from 
students. No factory surveyed was running any adult education centre. 

Medical facilities in the form of attached dispcirsaries or hospitals were 
available to employees in about 25 per cent, of Artificial Manure factories 
in the country. .About .5 per cent, of the remaining units liad made ad liO( 
arrangement with local medical practitioneis for rendering medical aid to 
their cmphjyees. About 5 per ( cut. of the factories wore under a statnloi y 
obligation to provide ambulance rooms and all of them bad siuli rooms. 
Nearly 87 per cent, of the units bad provided first-aid boxes for tlu* use of 
their employees though in only 44 per cent, of them, the first-aid boxes 
were under the charge of trained first-aiders. 

The facility of free transport from residence to factory and hack was 
being enjoyed by workers in one large and one small factoiy surveyed. 
Grain shops and co-operative stores were fuiutioning in ahotit 8 pci (cnt. 
of the factories. 

It is estimated that, in the Industry, as a whole, about 28 per cent, of 
the factories had provided housing facilities to their employees though the 
benefit wa.s not very extensive as only 29 jicr cent, of the working force had 
been hoirsed. About 44 per cent, of the houses were on'c-room lenem'ents. 

It is estimated that, about threc-fourtbs of the Artificial Manure fac- 
tories liad provident fund stbemes for their employees and nearlv 71 j>cr 
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fcttt. at iltc totiil ininihcr of workers in the Iii(hislr\ were /oiiikI to he the 
members of provideiu funds. Pension scheme existed in only one small fac- 
tory surveyed and was meant for all categories of workers. Gratuity schemes 
were in force in about 36 per cent, of the Artificial Manure factories in 
the country. In 47 per cent, of the factories, claims for maternity benefits 
were made and accepted for payment. During 1964, industrial accidents 
took place in 4'4 per cent of the Artificial Manure factories involving 1,03() 
workers. Fatal accidents were negligible and those causing permanent dis- 
ability also formed an insignificant proportion. By far the largest number 
of workers involved, about 57 per thous^lnd workers employed, was in 
minor accidents causing temporary disabilities. 

Data pertaining to industrial disputes show that tliere were more or 
less peaceful conditions in the Industry dining the period 1959 to 1963. 
However, during the years 1964 and 19ti5 there was considerable loss of 
niandays. It is estimated that 59 per cent, of the factories had trade unions 
and aljoul 68 per cent, of w'orkers were members of these unions. The 
favourable attitude of the managements towards unions is rellccled by the 
fac t that in 91 per cent, of the factories having unions, recognition had 
been accorded to them. 

(’c)llective agreements since IPati had been concluded in 39 pc;r cent. 
o( the factories, most of them being large units. It is estimated that about 
:’»[ per cent, of Artificial Manure factories in the ccjuntry were under a 
statuloiy obligation to frame Standing Orders. Of these, nearly 54 per cent, 
had fulfilled their obligation under the law. In about 91 per cent, of the 
factories, which had framed Standing Orders, these Orders were found to 
liave been certified, and excepting in a few (about 9 per cent.) large facto- 
ries, they covered all categories of workers. Only about 5 per cent, of the 
factories surveyed were iinder a legal oldigation to appoint Laobiir/ 
Welfare Officers. However, all these factories had complied with the rc*- 
cpiirements of law and, at the all-India level, nearly 8 per cent, of the 
factories were found having appointed Labour and/or Welfare Officers. 
About 31 per cent, of the Artificial Manure.* factories were iindcT a legal 
obligation to set up Works Committees and of these, nearly two-fifths had 
done so. It was noticed that such Committees were actually in c-xistence in 
nearly 18 per cent, of all factories. 

Information collected regarding the system of settling grievances of the 
workers in the Indiistiy shows that in alMiiit 28 per cent, of the units, a 
])rescribed procedure was in existence. As regards schemes for associating 
workers with the managements, only about 3 per cent, of the factories had 
iiitroducc'd the same. 

Data relating to labour cost in respect of persons covered under the 
Kaciorii's Ad, 1918 and rcrcciving less than Rs. '100 per month .show that, 
during the calendar year 19(M the labour cost in the Industry was R.s. 9.70 
|>er manday worked. Wages i.e., Basic: Wage, Dearncs.s Allowance and In- 
centive Bavmeiits. constituted the main com|>onent of labour cost and 
accounted for 70.2 per cent, of if. Bonuses and Scx:ial Security Contri- 
butions accounted for about 2.8 and 5.5 per cent, of the total labour cost 
respectively. F.xpenscrs falling under the group ‘Subsidies’ corrstituted 
alxHit 12.1 per cent, of the toal labour cost. The main items of expendi- 
ture under this head were Company Housing. Medical and Health Care. 
Sanitation and Kdiicational .Services. 



Al*l*tNUlK I 


A liRlKF NO I E ON 


HIE SAMPLE DESIGN AND 
ES' I LM A J ION ADOP 1 ED 


HIE ME 1 HOD OE 


1. Sample Design 

E'or l.lic Survey o£ Luboiir Comlitioiis, a iiiulti-sluge saiupling pioec- 
(lurc witli Industry as a stratum, with furtlier regional strata for those in- 
dustries wliich were found to be highly concentrated in particular regions 
areas, was l'olh>wed. 'I'hc registered factories belonging to those indus- 
iries for wliich regional stratification was found neccssai 7 were stratified 
and each centre or area of high concentration was taken as a separate re- 
gional stratum of die Industry and the remaining scattered factories were 
dubbed togetlier into a single residual stratuin. Establishments in an In- 
dustry/ regitmal slraturu were arranged in a frequency distribution fashion 
v.’ith suitable class intervals and were divitlcd into two si/e-groups, large 
factories and small factories, on the basis of an optimum cut-off point deriv- 
ed for each Industry. I'he optimuin cut-off point was so derived that if all 
the esialilishmcnts in the upper si/e group W'ere included in the sample, 
the I’csults obtained wotild yield an estimate of over all employment with- 
in r> per cent, error at !>“» per <cnl. conlideiice interval, and llie sample size 
ivould Ih' minimum. 'I'he optimum c.iit-oil point varied from industrv to 
industry. For the Artificial Maiuires linlustry it was chosen as 1.55 wfiich 
was approximately ccpial to the avetage si/e of employment in tin- Industry. 
However, considering the limitc'd re.sourcArs avaiiable for the .Survey of 
Labour Conditions and the prat ticaliilit) , etc., it ivas tfioiight th.at a sample 
of 25 ]>cr cent, from the upper si/e group and 12?r per cent, from the 
lower si/e group would yield reliable results. However, the expeiience of 
earlier .Siir\eys had .sliown that due to (i) non-availability of very recent 
frame, (ii) t losures, and (iii) units t hangiiig their line <if production, 
considerable shrinkage luul occurrcxl to the desired sample size. Hence it 
was decided that for taking into account such closures, etc., the recpiired 
sample si/e shoidd l>e increased to allow for the al>ove mentioned shrink- 
age. Since the sample si/c in lespeci of almost all industries had lxA;n in 
Hated to safeguard again.st .shrinkage due to closure of units, etc., substitu- 
tion! was resortcxl to only in case of abnormal closures of units, in the 
manner explained IxjIow: — 

I. In case of such industries Avhere the sample .size had not l)een inflat- 
ed substitution w'as done to replace sampled units found clo.scd; 

(a) If the nundjcr of sampled units was 5 cji less in size class of a 
particular industry/stratnin; or 

(b) riie iiumbcM of units fountl closed, e tc., was more than 1 in a 
sample of (> to 10 units of a size class cjf particular Uidustiy/ 
stratum. 

(c) In cases where the sample sizes w:ere more than 10 units, substi- 

tution was made when the extent of closures was 50 per cent, or 
more. 

II. For industries w'herc the sample size had already been inflated 
substitution was done only if the extent of closure was 50 per cent, or more 

40 
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ttrespcciivc ol the size of ihc sample unless such a high rate was already 
noticed in the second wage census and consequently taken into account in 
fixing the sample si/e. 

The ultimate sampling units, namely registered factories, within an 
industry /regional stratum were arranged by contiguous States and within 
each State by contiguous districts in a serpentine fashion so that districts 
formed a contiguous chain from one State to another. Having arranged the 
list of units in tl>e above manner, the units above the optimum cut-off point 
uere taken in the upper-size class and the rest in the lower-size class. From 
tliese si/e-groups, the required number of units were selected by systematic 
sampling with a random start. The frame on the basis of which the sample 
was selected in the case of Artificial Manure factories was the list of regis- 
tercxl factories for the year 196.^.* 

2. Method of Eslinuilion 

In the course of the Survey, various characteristics were studied, some 
ttf which were correlated witfi employment whereas there w’erc others which 
were not correlaletl witli emplo\ incut but with tlie number of establish- 
ments. Ckmseipienily, two different methods were used for working out 
estimates. 

for estimating the totals of those characteristics which are highly cor- 
I elated with employment such as labour cost, etc., ratio of total employ- 
ment was used as the blowing up factor. For estimating the totals of those 
cliaractcristi< s which are not correlated with employment such as, number 
of units providing certain welfare facilities, etc., the ratio of units was used 
as the blowing up factor. Kstimales of percentages have been arrived at by 
computing in each case the ratio of the estimates of the totals for the two 
characteristics involved. 


More precisely, the estimate for the total (for all-India) of a particular 
cliaracteristic not correlatcil witfi employment in the Industry has been 
obtained as: — 


X - 

Iiu' - n'u 



(J) 


'I'he summation extending over all the sampled units surveyed in the 
industry: 

Where X — tlie estimaieil total of tlie X — characteristic for 

tile industry. 

N„ iiud Na. = the' number of units in the original population as 

featuring in the lyti.H list, which rvas used as frame, 
in the upjier and lower size groups respectively of 
the industry. 

N'u *’ud N'l - the nuiuber of units which featured in the 1963 

list, but were not featuring in the list relating to 
the |>et itxl more or less coinciding with the period 
of the Survey in tlie upper and lower size-groups 
respectively, of the industry. 


*For Aiwlhra Priwlenh and Maharashtra tlm lists related to the year 1962. 
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imd ViL 


n'« aiud ix'tj 


Xiu ivud X{£, 


ihc total number of units in the sample (from 
196;\ l\st^ ir\ the upper and lower si/.e groups 
respectively of the industry. 

= the number of saiuplccl units, which were found 
at the time of the Survey to Ijc closed or to have 
changed the line of production and hence left out 
in the upper and lower size groups respectively 
of the industry. 

-- the total of the < haracteristic X in the i h saiuplo 
unit of the upper anti lower size groups respec- 
tively of the industry. 


In the industry the estimate for the characteristic — Y correlated with 
employment is given by: 


%u— Nhi Y 

Y — y — -- — > .Mil 4- 

n'u 


%1— N^l 
^Ml— n'l 



( 2 ) 


The summation extending over all the sampled units surveyed in the 
industry. 

\Yh(»re Y = the ostimati'd total of the; eliaraetoristie. — Y for the 
industry. 

— N'uand *^^Nl — N'l t]i<> total employment in 19(1:1 in 

and Nj -N', 

units res])ectively, of the imlustry. 

^nu ' — n'ti and ^^nl ■ — n'l — the total employment in 19(1:1 in 

Ru -n'n and n| — n'| 

sampled units re8])oetively of the inilustry. 

Y'ji and Yji^ — the total of characteristic Y in the i th f^amjde 

unit of tho upper and lower sizt* grou])s r«*s- 
peetively of tlu* industry. 



Appendix 11 


GOVERNMENT OF INDU 

MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND EMPLOYMENT LABOUR BUREAU 

Survey of Labour Conditions 

I. Identification ; 

1. ludiistry .. .. .. 

2. (a) Name of the tmit . . 

(6) Since when functioning (year) 

3. Address (*) State . . . . • - — - - , . . . 

{ii) District . . . . — — . 

{iii) City/Town . . 

{iv) Locality/Post office , . rv— 

4. ( '/) Stratum (6) Size Upper/Lower* 

5. Sector — Private/Public* 

II. Employment : 

1. Composition of the tsorking force — Give the number of persons employed 
in the unit in the table below on the specified date (i.o., ) 

Men Women Children Total 


ii) 


{ii) 


(w) 


(v) 


{i) Persons covered by the Fac- 
tories Act : 

(a) Piofossioual, Technical 
and related Personnel . . — 

(/;) Administrative, Execu- 
tive and Managerial Per- 
sonnel . . . . — 

(c) Clerical and related 
workers (including super- 
visory) . . — 


♦Put a oirclo aromid tlio word applicable. 
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II. — Employmknt — c ( mt(L 


Mej\ Women CLildrcu Total 


{%) (u) (ni) {iv) (,.) 

{(1) Production and related 
workers (including super- 
visory) : 

1. Employed directly : 

(«) Time-rated .. 

(ti) Piece-rated . . - — 

(in) Unpaid workers 


2. Employed through con- 
tractors : 

(i) Time-rated 

(ii) Piece-rated 

(e) Watch and Ward and 
Other Services 

Total 


(n) Persons not covered by the 

Factories Act : 

(а) Professional, Technical 
and related Personnel . . 

(б) Administrative, Execu- 

tive and Managerial 
Personnel . . - 

(c) Clerical and related wor- 
kers}( including supervisory) 

(d) Watch and Ward and 

Other Services . . - 

(e) Others, if any . . - 

Total . . - 


Grand Total 
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n — IfiMPLflYMKNT — C(mUl. 

(hi) Specify the depaitments in which women and children are employed 
and indicate the nature of work done by them. 


No. employed 

Departments in which r— ^ —^Nature of Special reasone 

employed work done if any, for 

Women/ All their employ- 

Children workers ment 


(i) (n) (m) (m;) (v) 


(а) Women workers : 

1 . 

2 . 

. 3 . 

(б) Children : 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 


(iv) Specify the jobs on which contract labour is employed and ascertain th 
reasons why contract labour and not departmental labour is employe< 
for these jobs. 


Jobs on which contract labour is 
employed 


Reasons for employment o 
contract labour 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 
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Employment ^atus — Give in the following statement the number of depart > 
mental production workers (i.e., as under II-l(t)(d) 1 in each of the speci- 
fied categories as on (the i^cified date)) 



Category 


No. of workers 


(») 


(n) 

1. Permanent 

2. Probationer 

3. Temporary 

4. BadU 

6. Casual 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• m 

• • 

• • 

• m 

• • 


6. Apprentice (Paid 

or unpaid) . . 

• • 



7. Others (Specify) 


III. Absbiitbbism : 

Has the management taken any measures to reduce absenteeism^ 

If yes, give details. Yes/No ♦ 

IV. Labour Turnover : 

1 . Has the management taken any measures to reduce Labour Yos/No * 
Turnover f 

2. If yes, give details. 

V. Length of Service : 

1. Give the length of service of production workers employed directly 
as on the specified date. 


LengUi of Service 


No. of workers 


(i) (w) 

(а) (♦) Under 1 year . . . . 

(n) 1 year but under 5 years . . — — 

(б) 6 years but under 10 years . . . . — 

(c) 10 years but under 15 years . . 

(d) 15 years and over . . . . . • 

Total .. : 


*Put a oirolo around the^word apjdioable. 

L/B(D)17lDofI<- — 13-8-«9 
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PROFORMA 

(а) Pay period immediately preceding the specified date : From 

to 196 . 

(б) Number of working days in the pay period 

(c) Remarks 


Category of Workers* Total Number Total Amount 

of Man-days Earned 

worked in the 
pay period 


(t) Professional, Technical and Related Per- 
sonnel •• •• •• •• 


(ii) Administrative, Executive and Mana- 
gerial Personnel 


(m) Clerical and Related Workers 


(iu) Watch and Ward and Other Services 


‘•'liiformatioa should relate to poraons uovored under tho I’aotorioa Act, 

IX. 1. (live rates of wages and other allowances, etc., of the lowest paid (full 
time) workers. 


Direct Labour Contract Labour 

Components f » 

Men Women Children Men Women Children 


(а) Basic wage . . 

(б) Dearness 
allowance 

(e) Consolidated 

(d) Other allow- 
ances 


Occupation(8) 

2, Mention the pay period for which the above information is given. 
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X. (a) (i) Whether the unit is paying separate dearness allowance Yes/No*^ 

(m) If linked with cost of living index mention : Centre 

Base 

(6) Give details of tho dearness allowance paid in the statement below : 


System/Method Category of 
of d.a.(t) workers 

entitled 


No. of Slab 
workers 
covered 


Rate Period 


(t) (m) (m) {iv) (v) (v») 


♦Put u circle around tlio word a[)i)lical>lo. 

(f) A — -Liiikod to coat of living index number. 

B-— Baaed on tneomo Slabs. 

C — Plat Bate. 

D — Othora (Specify). 

XI. Details of the various allowances, etc., paid to workers may be recorded 
in the statement below — 


Category of Qualifjdng 

Name of allowance, etc. workers conditions, if Rate of 

entitled any, attached payment 
to the pay- 
ment 


(*) 


(«) 



(iv) 


1. Incentive bonus (c.g., Production, 
Efficiency Bonus, etc.) . . - 

2. Night shift allowance . . . . - 

3. House rent allowance . . . . 

4. Transport or conveyance allow- 

ance . . . . . . - 

5. Attendance bonus . . . . - 

6. Other allowances, etc. (specify) - 
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5CII. Profit-Sharing/Other Bonus : 


Profit-Sharing Other Bonus 
(Specify) 


1. Is there any regular schemo for the pay- 
ment of profit-sharing bonus/other 

bonus ? . . . . Yes/No* Yes/No* 


2. If there is a regular scheme give the follow- 
ing particulars : 

(i) Whether the scheme was framed — 

(а) Entirely by the management 

(a)(6)* (a)(6)* 

(б) On the basis of voluntary agreement 
between workers and management. 

(it) The year since when the scheme is in 
force 

3. If there is no regular scheme state — 

(t) the basis on which bonus was last paid — 

(а) At the discretion of the management («)/(6)/(c)* i(f)Kb)j{c)* 

(б) Voluntary agreement between work- 
ers and management 

(c) Adjudication award 

(tt) The year since when it is being paid 

almost regularly . . . . . . Year Year 

4. Give the following particulars regarding 
manner of payment of bonus in the unitf — 

(а) Categories of workers covered . . 

(б) Year for which the bonus was last paid 

(c) Conditions attached to payment . , 

(d) Rate of payment . . . . . . — — 

(e) Mode of payment . . . . . . 


*P.it a circle ar ) nd the word applic alile. 

flfanj^nlar 8<rhomo is in Force* give the iiifonnatioii in respect of the regular scheme, 
otherwise in respoot of the last bonus payment. 
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Xlll. f'iNEB : 

(») Whether any notice has been exhibited in the unit 
specifying acts of commission or omission for which 
fines are imposed. Yes/No/No 

fines imposed’*' 

(ii) Whether the list of acts of commission or omission 
for which fines are imposed is approved by the State 
Gk>vernment or the prescribed authority . . . . Yes/No/No 

fines imposed."' 

(ui) Is the amount of the fine imposed on employees 
within the limits prescribed by the Payment of Wages 
Act Yes/No/No 

fines imposed.’" 

(iv) Is there any fines fund in the unit ? . . . . Yes/No/Q.D.A."' 

(v) If there is a fines fund, state items of expenditure — 


XIV. Deductions : 

(t) Are deductions made from wages of workers in con- 
formity with the provisions of the Payment of Wages 
Act ? Yes/No* 

(m) If no, mention types of irregularities — 


XV. 1 . Docs the management mauitain register as prescribed 
under the Payment of Wages Act for ; — 


(а) Pines 

(б) Deductions for damages, etc. 


Yes/Nb/Nb 
fines imposed."' 

Yes/No/No 
such deduo* 
tions.* 


2. (o) Does the management exercise any control over 
the payment of wages to contract labour ? 


Yes/No/ 

Q.D.A."' 


(6) If answer to (a) is yes, mention in what way. 


♦Put u circlo aruuud the word ai>plicablo , 
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WORKING CONDITIONS 


XVI. Houbs ov wobk : 

1. Give the following details relating to hours of work, etc., applicable 
to majority of production workers. 


Daily hours Spread-over Duration Weekly 
of work of rest hours of 

interval work 


(i) (tt) (in) (w) (v) 


Adults 
Children 
Contract labour 


2. Number of shifts worked by the unit 

3. (a) la there any night shift in the unit^ 

(6) If yes, give timings of night shift. 

4. Do workers working in night hours get any 

amenity or concession f 


One/Two/Throe/Four* 

Yes/No*. 


Yes/No/Q.D.A./Shift 
allowance/Free tea or 
coffee, eto./Reduced 
hours of work/Other 
(Specify)*. 


5. (a) la there any regular system of changing 
workers from one shift to another f 

Yes/No* 

(6) If yes, mention the number of days after 
which workers are transferred from one shift 
to another. 

XVII. Dust and Fumes ; 

(a) Are there any manufacturing processes which give off considerable~- 
(*) Dust Yes/No* 

(«) Fumes, vapour and gases Yes/No* 


♦Put A t^ifclc around tlio word applicable. 
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XVII. Dust and Fumes— conii. 

(6) If answet to any is yes, give the following details — 


Dust 

—A 


“ir 


Fumes, vapour and gases 

-w^ — — 


Name of process Department Name of process Department 


(o) If such processes exist, what measures have been adopted by the manage- 
ment for preventing inhalation of dust/fumes, vapour and gases or its accumu- 
lation in rooms: 


Dust Fumes, etc. 


(i) Whether local exhaust ventilation is provided .. Yes/No* Yes/No* 

{%%) Whether dust suppression is carried out by the 

use of water (i.o., wot method adopted) . . Yes/No* 

{Hi) Whether general exhaust system is provided . . Yes/No* Yes/No* 


(w) Whether dusty processes, etc., are isolated . . Yes/No* Yes/No* 

(v) Type of respiratory protection equipment pro- 
vided and used . . . . . . None at all/Dust 

Masks/Gas Masks/ 
Fresh air breathing 
equipment /Other 
equipment (Specify)* 

{vi) (a) House-keeping . . . . . . Good/Average/Unsa- 

tisfactory* 

(6) General remarks on house-keeping 


(d) If no measure has been adopted mention how workers try to safeguard 
themselves. 


*Put a uirolc around lUo word appliuablo. 
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XVili. Seating arrangements : 

(а) Whether suitable arrangements for sitting 
have been provided and maintained for all 
workers obliged to work in a standing 

l^sition Yes/No/Q.D.A,* 

(б) If no, reasons given by management for not 

providing seats. 

XIX. Disposal of Trade Wastes and Effluents : 

1. Is the effluent or trade waste properly treated 

in factory before it is discharged outside ? Yes/No/ No trade wastes, 

etc.* 

2. Arrangements for the discharge of effluents 

or trade wastes . . . . . . Discharged in : 

river/drain/iake/ pond 
public sewer/ public 
drain/publio laud/other 
methods (give detoils)* 

XX. Conservancy ; 

(a) Number of latrines and urinals maintained in tJie factory or workplaces: — 




Latrines 


Urinals 

$ ' 


. , - - 

No. of Whether 


Whether 



water properly 


properly 

No.J 

'i'yi-ot 

Method taps pro- screened 

No. 

screened 



of vided in [Write 


[Write 



disposal or near yes or noj 


yes or no] 



latrines 



(») 

(in) 

(iv) (v) (vi) 

(vii) 

{mii) 


For men . . 

For women '■ • ■■■■ — ■ - — 

Common for 
men & 

women 

(6) Tjrpo of construction of latrines and urinals — 

Whether walls are: 
A— Plastered/B — 
Tarred and 
lmpervious§ 

(w) 

Latrines . . — ■ — 

Urinals . . • - 

♦Put a circle aroiiiHl the word applicable. 

fA'— Water borne t^ewer; B — -Water borne .st‘pt ic tank; C— Dry typo bore hole; I) — 
Dry typo pan; E — OtherH (ISpecil’y). Write in the column only ‘xV or ‘B’ or ‘C* etc., as tho 
case may be, 

];Along with the no, of latrines, al^o specify within brackets the maximum number of 
workers employed 

§Write A or B in tho col. as the case may be* 


Construction [A — Wliethcr Floors 
Temporary/B — arc Impervious 

Permanent]§ [Yes/No] 


(t) {ii) (m) 
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XXI. Medical FAciunES : 

1. Does the unit maintaiu — 


Yes/ Number Arc they Accessible/ Deficiencies 
No. under the Inaccessible 

charge of 
trained 
personnel* 


(t) (ii) (m) (w) (v) (vi) 


(a) First aid 
boxes 

(b) Ambulance 

Boom 


2. Give the following details regarding the trained fiist-aidersin the unit -- 

(а) Total No. of trained first-aiders. No 

(б) Typo of training received, o.g., St. Johns Ambulance, Bed Cross, etc. 

2A. Has the Employees* State lusurauco Scheme been 

implemented in the Unit ? Yes/No /Ex- 

emptedf- 

3. Does the unit provide medical facilities to its workers in 

addition to facilities provided by the Employees’ State 
Insurance Corporation? Yes/Nof 

4. If yes, give the information in the following proforma: 


No. of hours in a week 
Other for which part time 
Staff| doctors are available in 
hospital / dispensary/ 

ambulance’room 

■ 


No. of doctors 


No. 


Full Part 
time time 


(i) {ii) {Hi) {iv) {v) {vi) 


Dispensary . . 

Ambulance 

Booms . . 

Hospitals . . 

*A — All uiulor tlio charge of trained person nol. U — A few under the charge of trained 
C — ^None undesr the chai'ge of trained pers<onnel. Write A, 31, or C in the column as the case 
may be. 

fPiit a circle around the word appli<?ablo. 

Je.g., (fl) Nurses. (6) C<>ni|io:mdor-<, (< ) Dicssits, (d) Nursing Orderlies, (r) Ward Boys* 
(f)Aya8, {g) Mid wives, (A) Others (Specify). 




6. (a) ifno, whether any arrangement made else- 
where for medical treatment of workers. Yes/No* 

(6) Describe briefly the arrangement made, 
specially mention whether the arrange- 
ment is in the shape of — 

(t) a contract with a medical practitioner to 
attend to workers ; or 

(ii) an agreement with some hospital or 
dispensary 

(o) Arc the medical facilities available to 
contract labour in the same way as to 

workers directly employed ? Yes/No/No contract 

labour*. 

(d) If doctors are employed either whole-time 
or part-time, describe their duties. 

LEAVE AND HOLIDAYS 

XXII. 1. Give in the following proforma leave and holidays witJi pay granted 
to workers : — 


Type of leave or Type of No. of days Qualifying Bate at which 

holiday workrs allowed in a conditions payment is 

entitled year made to 

workers 
during leave 
or holiday 
period 


(t) (w) (m) (tv) (v) 


1. Earned leave 

2. Sick leave 

3. Casual leave 

4. Festival and 

National 

holidays 

6. Weekly off 

6t 


2. Do workers get a weekly day of rest? Yes/No.* 

’^Put a circle around the word applicable. 

tif there are any other types of leave, not listed in the profoxTua, give information in 
respect of them separately in blank space. 
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XXIII. 1. Give below the total No. of all workers who were allowed earned leave 
in the calendar year, 1964. 

No. of workers Gemaiks 

Up to 6 days . . . . . . — 

Over 6 up to 10 days .. .. — 

Over 10 up to 16 days . . . . . . — 

Over 16 up to 20 days . . . . . . 

Over 20 up to 26 days . . . . . . 

Over 26 up to 30 days . . . . 

Over 30 days . . . . . . 

2. Average number of workers employed in the calendar year 1964 

WELFAEE OR OTHER AMENITIES 

XXIV. Facilities for drinking water : 

1. What predominant facility exists for Tap water /Tube wells/Earthen 

the supply of drinking water in the pitohers/Buckets or drums.* 
unit? 

2. In case earthen pitchers, buckets or CJean/Not clean*. 

drums are provided state whether 
they were clean or not. 

3. Arrangements for the supply of water No special arrangemcnt/Ear> 

during summer months. then pitchers/Iced water/ 

Refrigerated water* 

4. Whether any drinking water point Yes/No* 

situated within 20 feet of any wash- 
ing place, urinal or latrine ? 

XXV. Washing Facilities : 

1. Tjrpe of washing facility provided by 

the management. Troughs with taps or jets 

Wash basins with taps 
Taps on stand pipes 
Showers controlled by taps 
Circular troughs of the fountain 

type 

Water stored in receptacles 
No facility at a¥.* 

♦put a circle around the relevant words. 
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XXV. Washing Faoilitibs— omfcl. 


2. Means of cleaning : 

(a) Material supplied 


(6) Whether conveniently accessible 
to workers 

3. Wliether separate washing facilities 
provided for women workers 


4. Whether facilities provided for women 
are properly screened 


Nothing/ Soap/ Nail brush/ 
Towel/ Any other material* 
(specify)! 

Yes/No/Q.D.A.* 

Yes/No 

No woman employ^. 

QTO7* 

Yes/No/No women employed/ 
Q.D.A* 


XXVI. Bathing Faoilitibs ; 

1. No. of bathrooms provided — 

Number 

(а) For men . . . . . . 

(б) For women . . . . 

(c) Common for men and women .. 

2. If answer to 1 above is No, state the 

main reasons why it has not been 
provided. 

XXVII. Lockers: 

1. Whether lockers for keeping clothes of 

workers have been provided by the 
management . . Yes/No* 

2. If the unit is under statutory obliga- 

tion to provide lockers and it has not 
done so or not provided sufficient 
numbers, give the reasons adduced 
by the management. 

3. Describe the type of lock«T8 provided. 

XXVIII. Rest Shelters: 

1. Has the unit provided rest shelters for 

its employees? .. .. Yes/No* 

2. If answer to 1 above is in affirmative 

give the following details : 

(а) No. of rest shelters. . . . 

(б) Standard of rest shelters : — 


♦Put a circle around the word applicable. 
fHoro specify the item supplied. 
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Bemarks 

(t) Whether the building of the rest shelter is of 

the prescribed standard 

Yes/No* 

(ii) Whether it affords adequate protection from 

weather 

Yes/No* 

(Hi) Whether the shelter is cool 

Yes/No* 

(iv) Whether the 8h<‘lter is maintained in a tidy 

condition 

Yes/No* 

(v) Whether provision made for drinking water 

in the rest shelter 

Yes/No* 

(vi) Whether sufficiently lighted 

Yes/No* 

{vii) Whether sufficiently ventilated 

Yes/No* 


(inii) State the main items of fumituie 


3. Ifreat shelters are statutory and have 
not been provided state the reasons 
given by the employer for not pro- 
viding them. 

XXIX. Canteens ; 


1. How many canteens exist 

unit? 

2. What items are sold ? 

3. Is it run by the 

4. Sale of items 

6. Has any Canteen Managing Commit 
tee been appointed ? 

6. Who fixes the prices ? 


7. In case prices are approved by the 
Canteen Managing Committee, is 
the approved price list displayed in 
the canteen ? 


No 

Tca/Coffee/Snacks/Meals/Others 

(Specify)* 

Management/ Contractor/ Jointly 
by management and workers 
Others (specify)* 

At subsidised rates 
No profit no loss basis 


Market price* 

Yes/No * 

Canteen Managing Committee 


Management 


Contractor 



Others (specify)* 


Yes/No* 


♦Pat a, circle around the word applicable, 
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XXIX Canteens : 

8. In case the management of the unit 

subsidises the canteen give the 
following details — 

(а) Is it paid legulaily every year 1 Regularly 

Occasionally* 

(б) Purpose for which it is paid To meet losses* 

To supply Articles at cheap 
rates t 

9. Average daily number of workers 

visiting the canteen No 

10. If the average daily number of work- 

ers visiting the canteen is small and 
the Canteen is not very popular 
among workers mention briefly the 
main reasons given by workers why 
they do not use the canteen. 

11. Is there drinking water facility in 

the canteen ? Yes/No* 

12. If the cateen is statutory and has 

not been provided give reasons 
adduced by the management. 

XXX. Cbeches: 

1. Docs the unit maintain a creche ? Yes/No/No woman employed.* 

2. If answer is yes, mention whether — 

(Remarks) 

(а) the creche is situated in congenial 

surroundings Yes/No* 

(б) the creche building conforms to 

the standard laid down Yes/No* 

(c) the creche is properly lighted and 

ventilated Yes/No* 

(d) the creche is adequately famished Yes/No* 

(c) the creche is maintained cleanly Yes/No* 

3. Are the children attending the 

(ueche supplied — 

(Remarks) 


(a) Toys 

Yes/No* 

(6) Clean clothes 

Yes/No* 

(c) Soap 

Yes/No* 

(d) Towels 

Yes/No* 

(e) Milk 

Yes/No* 

(/) Re&eshments 

Yes/No* 


*Put a circle around the word applicable. 

t In case of some other purposes not enumerated above, write in the blank space. 
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XXX. CitKOHEf? 

4. Mentiou, the staff appointed for the 
creche (e.p.. Ayahs, Nurses, etc.). 

6. Is the creche facility available to 
children of women employed by 
contractors? Yes/No* 

6. If creche is statutory and has not 
been provided, give reasons ad- 
duced by the management. 


XXXI. Recrkation Facilities; 


1. Has the management made any ar- 

rangement for the recreation of 
workers ? Yes/No* 

2. If yes, give the scope of recreation 

facilities — 


(а) Ont-door games 

(б) In-door games 

(c) Radio Sets 
{d) Jlramas 
(e) Film Shows 


Foot Ball/IIockey/VoUey Ball/ 
Cricketf 

Carrom/Table Tennia/Cards/ 
Chessf 

No 

Yes/No* 

Yes/No* 


8. (1) Are the above facilities available 
to (n) all workers, only {h) certain 
specified categories of workers 
(spfM ify), (( ) t]ios*‘ workeJS who 
pay sonn‘ subscription*. 

(2) If the facility is provided to only 
those W'ho pay subscription then 
mention the rate of subscription. 

4. How’ are the recreation facUities 
financed ? 

Whether they are financed : — 

(u) From the Welfare Fund of the 
unit. 

(6) From ad hoc contributions by the 
management. 

(c) Solely by contributions of workers. 

(d) Other ways (specify)*. 


♦ Put a cir? le amund tho word applicable. 

j'Put a ciirclo around tbo item provided. In case there are items aot enumerated 
mention them also. 
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XXXI. Recreation FACiLiTiES~(»n<(i. 

6. How recreation facilities are man’* 
aged or administered ? 

{a) Directly by employers Yes/No^ 

(6) Indirectly by employers through 
some officers, e.g., Labour Officer, 

Welfare Officer, etc. Yes/No* 

(c) (i) Through a Committee Yes/No* 

(u) If yea, give below the following 
iiiforination : 

(1) Composition of the Commi- 
ttee (te. ,number of represen- 
tativi s of management and 
workers). 

(2) The teiiure of members. 

(3) Procedure for selecting 
representatives. 

6. Does the unit organise religious and/ 

or social functions ? Yes/No* 

XXXII. Education Facilities : 

1. (i) Does the unit run any school for 

workers’ children ? Yes/No* 


{ii) If yes, give the following details — 


Standard, i.e., Primary, Middle, or High 

No. of schools 

Whether schools 

School, Intermediate or Degree 


are (a) exclusive- 
ly for workers’ 
children or (6) for 
others also 

College 


ii) 

(ii) 

(m) 


(«) 

ib) 

(c) 

id) 


*Pat a circle around the word appiicabJe. 
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XXXn. Education Facilities — contd. 

(Hi) Whether any fee is charged 
ficom children attending these 
schools ? Yes/No* 

(tt)) Whether books, slates, pencils, 
etc., are supplied free to children 

attending the schools ? Ycs/No*, Articles supplied hree. 

(v) Does the management pay any 

scholarships to workers* children? Yes/No* 

2. Does the management pay any sab* 
sidy to any school for providing 
educational facilities to workers’ 
children? No 

Regular subsidy 
Occasional subsidy* 

8 . AdtiU Edveaiton Centres — 


No. of 
centres 


(а) Inside the factory premises 

(б) Outside the factory premises 


XXXIII. Housing : 





1. Has the management provided any 
houses for workers ? 


Yes/No* 

2. If yes, give the following details — 



Accommodation] 
(e.g., one, two 
three, four rooms, 
etc.) 

No. of 
houses 

Whether 
kutcha or 
pucca 
built 

Type of 
employees 
to whom 
usually 
given 

No. of Rent 
workers charged 
allotted 
houses 

(*) 

(n) 

m 

(w) 

(t>) («•) 


1 . 


2 . 


3 . 

4. 


6 . 

6 . 


*Put a oirolo arouad tho word applicable. 
M/B(D)17lDofLB— 73 
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XXXIII. Koimnii--contd. 

3. (a) Are workers given any facility for 

building their own houses 1 Yes/No* 


(6) If yes, give the following particulars — 

Nature of facility 

Type of 
workers 
entitled 

Amount or 
extent 
(give note 
also) 

Conditions 
attached 
(e.g.,rateof 
interest, 
period of 
repayment 
in case of 
loan) 

(0 

(n) 

{in) 

{iv) 
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XXXV. other Amenities — contd. 

(c) Does the management give any financial or other 

aid to the Society 1 Yes/No* 

(d) Give brief details of the activities of Co-operative 
Society (Societies). 

3. (a) Has the unit provided any protective clothing 

and/or similar ot^er facility to workers ? . . Yes/Ko* 

(6) If yes, give details. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 
XXXVI. PROViDBisrT Fund : 

1. Is there any Provident Fund Scheme for employees 

of the unit ? Yes/No* 

2. If yes, give the following details — 


Name of the 
Scheme 

Date of 
introduc- 
tion 

Categories Conditions 
of em- prescribed 

Rate of contri- Member- 
bution ship 

^ nn f.bft 


covered 

member- Employ- Employ- specified 
ship ers ees date 

(») 

(w) 

(m) 

(fo) 

(v) (fd) {vii) 

1. Employees’ 
Provident 
Fund 

Scheme 

2. Others t 














XXXVII. Pension : 


1. (a) Does the management pay any pension to 

employees? Yes/No* 

(6) Whether pension is paid in addition to 
provident fund? Yes/No* 

2. If yes, give details on the following pointsj 

(а) Whether the scheme is regular or pension Regular/Discretionary 

is paid at the discretion of management. 

(б) Categories of employees covered. 

(c) Conditions prescribed for eligibility to pension. 

(d) Rate at which pension is paid. 

3. In case there is any Pension Scheme for con- 

tract labour, give the same details as in 2 
above. 

*Put a circle around the word applicable. 

fMention whether the fichemc(s) is under any aevard, etc., or introduced voluntarily by 
the management. 

flf there arc more than one schemes, information should be given separately. 
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XXXVllI. Gratditt Sohbmbs : 

1. Does the mangement pay gratuity to employ- 

ees when they retire service ? Yes/No* 

2. Is gratuity paid to dependants in case of death 

of employees ? Yes/No* 

3. In case gratuity is paid, give the following 

details — 

(а) Whether gratuity is paid under any regular 

scheme or paid at the discretion of the man- 
agement and there is no regular scheme. Regular Scheme 

Paid at the discretion 
of the management.* 

(б) Categories of workers covered. 

(c) Is there any such scheme for contract 

labour ? Yes/No* 

(d) Qualifying conditions prescribed — 

(t) Direct labour. 

(m*) Contract labour. 

(«) Rate at which gratuity is paid — 


Direct labour Contract labour 


(i) On retirement 

(n) Death — 

(m) Voluntary resignation . ■ . — 

(w) Termination of service by emp- — 

loyer 

4. Total No. of workers to whom gratuity was 
paid in the preceding calendM year. 

XXXIX. Maternity Benefit : 

Give the following details regarding maternity No 

benefit paid in the calendar year, 1964 

Direct labour Contract 
Labour 

(а) Total number of claims made dur- 
ing the year No No 

(б) Total number of claims accepted 

for payment during the year No. No. 


*Put a oirole around the word applioable* 
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XL. Workmen’s Compensation: 

1. Give the following details regarding 
industrial accidents during the ca- 
lendar year, 1964: Direct labour Contract labour 

No. of persons involved in Jtccidents 
resulting in — 

(t) Death — 

(u) Permanent Disability 


{Hi) Temporary Disability 

2. Do workers of the unit suffer from any 

occupational diseases.? Yas/No* 

3. If yes give the following ilottiils — 

(а) Name of occupational disease 

(б) Brief description of the disease 
(c) ProGiwscs which cause the disease 

4. No. of cases in which coniponsation 
was paid for occupational diseases in 

the calendar ycixr, 1964 («) No. , 


XLI. Standing Orders : 


(6) Amount paid 


1. Has the unit framed any Standing 

Orders.? Yes/No.* 

2. If yes, give the following details — 

(a) Act under which the Standing 

Orders have been framed — 

{()) Whether the Standing Orders have 

been certified or not Certified 

Not certified* 

(o) Category of employees covered by 

the Standing Orders Workersf 

Clerical staff. 

Watch and ward staff. 


3. If no Standing Orders have been framctl, 
record the reasons for tlioir not being 
framed as given by — 

(а) Management. 

(б) Trade Union of workers. 

(c) If Trade Union does not exist then 
by workers. 


♦Put a oirolo around tho word applioablo, 
I'Cick mark tho category of oiiiployoua. 
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XLII. 1. Has the unit appointed a Labour 

and/or Welfare OflQ.cerf Labour Officer 

(Indicate nunibor.s if more than one Welfare Officer 
Appointed) Personnel Officer 

None appointed * 

2. If a Labour/ Personnel or Welfare 
Officer has been appointed mention his 
duties. 

3. Does the Labour or A¥clfure Officer ap- 

pear before Tribunals, etc. on behalf 
of the management in industrial 
disputes,? Yes/No* 

XLIII. Grievance Procedure ; 

1. Is there any regular prescribed pro- 

cedure in the unit for attending to 
grievances of workers. Yes/No* 

2. If yes, give, the <letails of the procedure 

prescribetl for redress of grievances 
of workers. 

3. If there is no regular prescribed pro- 

cedure describe how workers’ griev- 
ances are rediessed. 

XLIV. Trade Unions : 

1. Are workers of the unit organised into 

a trade union(s)? Yos/No* 

2. If yes, give the following details r(‘gard- 

ing union or unions — 


Name of the union 

No. of 
workers wIkj 
are members 

Whtither 
registered or 
not 

[Yes/No] 

Whether 
recognised by 
the management 
or not 
[Yes/No] 

(i) 

(ii) 

(m) 

(iv) 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 


4 . — 


*Fiit a oirole around tho word applicable. 



XLIV. Trade Unions — c(mtd. 

3. If union is not recognised give briefly the main reasons therefor. 

4. Describe the main activities of each of the unions under the following 

heads : 

Name of the Union — 

(1) Adult education. 

(2) Welfare. 

(3) Recreation. 

(4) Securing claims under Labour Acts. 

(5) Relief to distressed members or their dependants. 

WORKS COxMMlTTEES OR JOINT COMMITTEES 

XLV. 1. Has the unit any Works Committees/ 

Joint Committees.? Yes/No* 

2. If yes, give the following details — 

(а) Number of ropTescntatives of— 

ManJigement 

Workers — 

(б) How many elect io?ia were held during 

the last six years (preC(Mling the 

specified date).? — 

(c) Mention the month and year of each election — 


(n) 


(w) 

(d) Number of meetings of Works Com- 
mittees/Joint Committees hold in the 
preceding twelve months 


(e) Important items discussed in these meetings and the results, during 
the 12 months preceding the specified date — 


Items 

Whether any 
decision taken 
or not [Yes/No] 

If decision taken 
whether imple- 
mented or not 

If not implemen- 
ted the main 
reasons therefor 

(0 

(M) 

{in) 

{iv) 






*Pat a circlo around tho word applicable. 
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XLV — contd. 

3. If Works Committee/ Joint Committee is not 
functioning properly or is not existing at all then 
mention tne reasons therefor. 


XLVI. 1. Is there any Production Committee ? Yes/No* 

2. If yes, mention its constitution and functions, 

XLVII. If thort‘, arc any other committees Safety 

Committee, etc.) mention their constitution and 
functions. 


XL VIII. Association of Workers with the Management of the unit : 

1. Has the employer associated workers with the 

management of the unit ? Yes/No* 

2. If yes, describe in what way. 

XLIX. Give the following details regarding collective agreements concluded 
in the unit since 1956 - 


Serial 

No. 

Date on which 
agreement was 
signed 

1 O 

Period of validity 
of the agree- 
ment 

Main items 
c overed by tlie 
agreement to- 
gether with the 
main provisions 
in respect of 
each item 

Workers covered 

{i) 

(tt) 

{Hi) 

{iv) 

(n) 




\ 



*Pat a circle around the word applicable. 
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L. Labour Cost : 

FiXpomlituro of 
tho unit for tho 
Calendar year, 
1964 


Period — From to 

1. Total No. of Man-days worked 

2. Wages — Rs. P. 

(t) Basic Wage (including dtwirncss allowance) 

{ii) Incentive bonus or pay . . . . 

(m) Attendance bonus . , . . 

3. Premium pay for overtime and late shift — 

(i) Overtime . . 

(ii) Shift allowance . . 

4. Bonuses — 

(i) Festival bonus . . . . 

(ii) Year end bonus . . 

(Hi) Profit sharing . . . . 

(iv) Others . . . . 

5. OthiT Cash Payments- 

(i) Regular (e.g.. Travelling allowance or 

House rent allowance) . . . . 

(ii) Ex-graiia or ad-hoc . . . . 

6. Payments in kind - 

(i) Food artichis . . . . 

(ii) Other articles . . . . 

7. Obligatory Social Security Contributions - 

(i) Provident Fund . . 

(ii) Retrenchment . . 

(Hi) Lay-off . . 

(iv) Employees’ State Insurance Corporation 

(v) Employment injury . . 

(vi) Occupational Diseases . . . . 

(vH) Maternity Benefit . . . . 

(viii) Dependants (Family allowance) . . 



L. Labour Cost — contd. 


{ix) Other social programmes (Statutory) {e.g., 
coiitribiitiou to welfare funds, such as Coal 
Mines Welfare Fund, Mica Mines Welfare 
Fund, etc,) 

(») Gratuity 

8. Non-obligalory Security Contributions- - 
(i) Provident Fund 

(ii) Pension 
(Hi) Gratuity 

9. Subsidies— 

{i) Medical and health care (hospitals, dispensaries, 
etc.) 

{ii) Canteen 

{Hi) Restaurants and other food services 
{iv) Company housing (inoluding (dectricity, water, 
sanitary service, etc.) 

{v) Building fund 
{vi) Credit unions and other finanoial aid services 
{vii) Creches 

{viii) Educational Services (Schools for children, 
adult education, etc.) 

{ix) Cultural Services (Library, reading room, etc.) 
(») Recreation Services (Theatres, Cinema, Clubs, 
Sports, Radios, etc.) 

{xi) Transport (Free or concessional) . . 

{xii) Sanitation (at work places) 

{xiii) Drinking water facilities . . 

{xiv) Washing facilities 
{xo) Vacation Homos 
{xoi) Other family services 
{xoii) Others (specify) 

10. Cost of running Multipurpose Welfare Centres 
{N on-statutory) 

11. Dtrcci benefits — 

(t) Birth 
(»i) Marriage 
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L. Labouk Oobt — eondd. 

11. JHred bentfiis — contd. 

(w) Death . . . . 

(iw) Dependency (family allowance or supplement 

to family alloMrance) 

(v) Others (specify) . . . . . 

12. Oiher Payments related to Labour Cost — 

{%) Cost of recruitment . . . . 

(it) Vocational training . . . , 

(Hi) Recruitment examinatioiis, etc. . , 

(iv) Apprenticeship and training facilities 

(v) On the job medical services (o,g., first-aid 

equipment, ambulance rooms) . . 

13. Any Others (specify) . . . . 

Record below the name(8) and d<?signation of officials of the establish' 
ment who mainly assisted in the collection of data. 

1. 


2 . 
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